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OU in this great armory tonight represent a cross- 
section of millions of young people who have come 
to maturity since 1929. You are the symbol of 

young men and women living in every State of the Union, 
afhliated with every political party and belonging to every 
so-called stratum of society. 

The world in which the millions of you who have 
come of age is not the set old world of your fathers. Some 
of yesterday’s certainties have vanished; many of yesterday’s 
certainties are questioned. 'Why have some vanished and 
many been questioned? Because the facts and needs of 
civilization have changed more greatly in this generation than 
in the century that preceded us. 

I need not press that point to you. You are measuring 
the present state of the world out of your own experiences. 
You have felt the rough hand of the depression. You have 
walked the streets looking for jobs that never turned up. 
Out of this has come physical hardship and, more serious, 
the scars of disillusionment. 

The temper of our youth has become more restless, more 
critical, more challenging. Flaming youth has become a 
flaming question. And youth comes to us wanting to know 
what we propose to do about a society that hurts so many 
of them. 

There is much to justify the inquiring attitude of youth. 
You have a right to ask these questions—practical ques- 
tions. No man who seeks to evade or to avoid deserves your 
confidence. 

Many older people seem to take unmerited pride in the 
mere fact that they are adults. When youth comes crash- 
ing in on them with enthusiasm and ideals, they put on their 
most patronizing smiles and pat the young man or the young 


woman on the shoulder, and in a worldly-wise sort of way 
send them out with what they call their blessing. But— 
as every young person knows—that is not a blessing; it is 
a cold shower. What they have really said to you is: 

“You’re young. Enjoy your enthusiasms and your 
ideals while you can. When you grow up and get out in 
the world you will know better.” 

And the tragedy is that so many young people do just 
that: they do grow up and, growing up, they grow away 
from their enthusiasms and from their ideals. That is one 
reason why the world into which they go gets better so 
slowly. 

Your objective in the widest sense is, I take it, this: 
An opportunity to make an honest living; a reasonable 
chance to improve your condition in life as you grow older; 
a practical assurance against want and suffering in your old 
age; and with it all the right to participate in the finer 
things of life—good health, clean amusement, and a part 
in the satisfactions of the arts, the sciences and religion. 

Faced with that objective, it is clear that many of the 
old answers are not the right answers. No answer, new or 
old, is fit for your thought unless it is framed in terms of 
what you face and what you desire—unless it carries some 
definite prospect of a practical down-to-earth solution of your 
problems. 

For the next few months you are going to be thoroughly 
bored by so-called answers. There are two or three new 
panaceas in every day’s paper. Here is one I picked out at 
random from three on the same page of one newspaper. The 
eminent author suggests a four-point cure for all our ills. 
I hope you will be as thrilled and excited by them as I 
was. Here they are: 
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1. Establish a monetary unit with a definite gold con- 
tent, subject to change only by Congress. 

2. Restore convertibility of money into gold coin and 
private ownership of gold. 

3. Accept responsibility as the world’s greatest credito1 
nation. 

4. Put Federal finances in order. 

I ask you what do panacea planks like these offer to 
you as a way out of the problems that you had today and 
will get up to face tomorrow? Is there opportunity, is there 
work today, is there assurance for tomorrow, is this the 
practical, definite answer you are looking for? Most im- 
portant of all, is there even a recognition in that type of 
panacea of the fact that the youth of America has any 
problems at all? 

No, my friends, you have a right to expect something 
better than that. You have a right to expect that those in 
authority will do everything within their power to help re- 
store conditions that make employment and opportunity pos- 
sible; more than that, that you will be protected, insofar 
as is humanly possible, from the physical and mental and 
spiritual ravages of economic and social maladjustment. 

Some counsellors say “confidence and normal prosperity 
will cure everything—give everybody jobs.” They generally 
mean by that the confidence and prosperity of 1928. 
But, my friends, 1928 was no millennium. You and I 
know the simple fact that while production was increasing 
and profits were increasing in 1928 and 1929, unemployment 
was growing at an astounding rate. Return to the 1928 
kind of prosperity is no sufficient answer. The best that the 
captains of the country could do for you before the depres- 
sion was not good enough then and it is not good enough 
today. 

And you and I know now that, while the total produc- 
tion of America is about back to the high point before the 
depression, only a little over 80 per cent as many human 
beings are engaged in turning out that production. It does 
not matter very greatly what the cause of this is. It may be 
a greater efficiency; it may be the development of new ma- 
chinery; it may be a variety of other causes. We cannot 
legislate against greater efficiency, ncr can we legislate against 
the use of new tools—nor would we if we could. But the 
fact remains. And that fact requires an answer. 

Some people tell you that even with a completely re- 
stored prosperity there will be a vast permanent army of 
unemployed. I do not accept that. No man who is sensi- 
tive to human values dares to accept it. That is why we 
are not content merely to restore what is sometimes called 
prosperity. We propose to attack the problem from every 
conceivable angle. 

We readily admit that a greater purchasing power, far 
more widely distributed, will mean the consumption of more 
goods—industrial products and farm products. The pro- 
duction of these goods will mean more employment. Most 
business men believe with us in a greater purchasing power 
on the part of more people; they know that their businesses 
will be helped thereby. 

To work in unity toward this end constitutes one form 
of attack, and there are others which we must not overlook. 

Our working population increases every year, both 
because of population increase and because more and more 
women are working for wages. That is as it should be. But 


when we face your problems these increases raise the ques- 
tion as to whether it is not possible and right to limit the 
active working ages at both ends. 


We in your Government are seeking to extend the school 
age in every State in the Union and to make it easier for 
boys and girls to stay in school. Work out for yourselves 
what would happen if all the boys and girls of 14 and 15 and 
16 and 17 who are now working in industry found it pos- 
sible to stay in school until they are at least 18 years old. 
How many jobs would that give to the young people of the 
nation who have been graduated from high school and from 
college? And how much better equipped would be these 
youngsters who are now at work if they could stay in school 
to the completion of their education? 


In the same way, ask yourselves how many jobs would 
be created if the great majority of people who are now over 
65—to take a figure at random—were in a position to retire 
in security for the balance of their days on earth and how 
much greater happiness would such security give to their old 
age? 

And there is another angle of re-employment which, from 
the point of view of youth, is worth pursuing. I will point 
it by an illustration. In a certain manufacturing industry 
the average hours of weekly work were greatly curtailed 
under the operation of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and curtailed, incidentally, with the complete support 
of the great majority of employers within the industry. 


When this Act came to an end the average hours of 
work were 36.4 per week. Since that time the great ma- 
jority of employers in this particular industry continued the 
old NRA scale of hours. But gradually, first a few, and 
then a larger number of employers, began lengthening the 
work week. The result today is that the average of employ- 
ment in this industry is 39.9 hours per week. 


Not a serious difference, you say. And yet if you 
figure it out on the assumption that there were 166,500 
men and women in this industry, 10 per cent, or 16,650 
people have either lost their jobs or, by working longer hours, 
are preventing 16,650 other people from getting employment. 
Actually, the records show that 1,400 people lost their jobs 
and 15,250 other people were kept from getting work. 


It seems reasonable, therefore, that an industry can 
contribute in great measure to the increase of employment if 
industry as a whole will undertake reasonable reductions of 
hours of work per week, while, at the same time, they keep 
the average individual’s pay envelope at least as large as it 
is today. 

Because the practices of employment definitely affect 
the problem of unemployment, the Government must give 
and will give consideration to such subjects as the length of 
the working week, the stability of employment on an annual 
basis and the payment of at least adequate minimum wages. 
A Government doing that is a Government that is working 
actively at the answers to your problems. 

We do not yet know enough in a changing economic 
order to guarantee any nation permanently against times of 
depression. We believe, however, that steps like these which 
we have taken and are taking will at least greatly cushion 
depressions—and prevent the upcurve from rushing to a vio- 
lent, mad peak of false prosperity and prevent another vio- 
lent, mad descent into another sink of suffering and disil- 
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lusionment like the one from which, for the last three and 
a half years, we have been surely emerging. 

And there is another aspect to the answer which you 
have a right to expect from us. What do we propose to 
do about the casualities of depression? Since 1929 those 
casualities in America have run into the millions. They 
are a charge upon us as a people. 

| have recognized that fact. And, by every reasonable 
means, we have sought to care for those casualities—to keep 
them from the physical suffering of hunger; to keep them 
from the mental suffering of a loss of morale. 

In regard to all these problems there are counselors 
these days who say: “Do nothing”; other counselors who 
say: “Do everything.”” Common sense dictates an avoidance 
of both extremes. I say to you “Do something”; and when 
you have done that something, if it works, do it some more; 


- and if it does not work, do something else. 


And you young people want action. You believe, as I 
believe, that the something which needs to be done, can be 
done. And how significantly American it is to believe that. 

The vigor of our history comes largely, from the fact 
that, as a comparatively young nation we have gone fearlessly 
ahead doing things that were never done before. We sub- 
dued a wilderness that men said could never be conquered. 
We established a civilization where others insisted a civili- 
zation could not survive. Between 1776 and 1789 we built 
a Government for which, in the extent of its democracy, 
there was no precedent—a Government which Royalists de- 
clared could not endure. 

We did all these things with zest. The very air was 
exhilirating. We were young—and we were getting things 
—worthwhile things—done. It is part of the spirit of 
America to believe that now, in our day, we can do equally 
well in getting things done. 

1, for one, do not believe that the era of the pioneer 
is at an end; I only believe that the area for pioneering has 
changed. The period of geographical pioneering is largely 
finished. But, my friends, the period of social pioneering is 
only at its beginning. And make no mistake about it—the 
same qualities of heroism and faith and vision that were re- 
quired to bring the forces of nature into subjection will be 





required—in even greater measure—to bring under proper 
control the forces of modern society. There is a task which 
—for importance and for magnitude—calls for the best that 
you and I have to offer. 

There cannot be too many Americans thinking about the 
future of America. Our country, richly endowed in body, 
mind and spirit, still has need of many things. But, I am 
certain that one of its chief needs today is the releasing and 
the enlistment of the spirit of youth. 

Do not underestimate the significance of that spirit. 
Yesterday Christendom celebrated Easter—the anniversary 
of the resurrection of Our Lord, who at the beginning of His 
ministry was 30 years of age and at His death was only 
33. Christianity began with youth and, through the last 
2,000 years, the spirit of youth repeatedly has revitalized it. 

Our war for independence was a young man’s crusade. 
Age was on the side of the Tories and the Tories were on 
the side of the old order. At the Revolution’s outbreak 
George Washington was 43, Patrick Henry 38, Thomas 
Jefferson 32 and Alexander Hamilton 18. 

Our Constitution, likewise, was the creation of young 
minds. The average age of the men who wrote the Consti- 
tution was about 44. The qualities of youth are not of a 
sort that self-satisfied people welcome in 1936, any more 
than self-satisfied people welcomed them in 1776. I have 
used the words “the qualities of youth.” Be wise enough 
and tolerant enough, you who are young in years, to re- 
member that millions of older people have kept and propose 
to keep these qualities of youth. 

You ought to thank God tonight if, regardless of your 
years you are young enough in spirit to dream dreams and 
see visions—dreams and visions about a greater and a finer 
America that is to be; if you are young enough in spirit 
to believe that poverty can be greatly lessened; that the dis- 
grace of involuntary unemployment can be wiped out; that 
class hatreds can be done away with; that peace at home 
and abroad can be maintained, and that one day a generation 
may possess this land, blessed beyond anything we now know, 
with those things—material and spiritual—that make man’s 
life abundant. If that is the fashion of your dreaming then 
I say, “Hold fast to your dream. America needs it.” 


Effects of the New Deal 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
At Fort Wayne, Indiana, April 4, 1936 


HE essence of a free government is debate. The 
problems of America are not the private property of 
those temporarily in office. Informed public opinion 

is often surprisingly quickly transformed into action. 

Since last October I have debated a number of our most 
urgent national problems. I have reviewed results. I have 
suggested methods of solution. 

As answer the New Deal subordinates have loosed a 
smoke screen of personalities and have begun to fire the squirt 
guns of propaganda. 

These are not answers that add to understanding. They 
are not the bold answer of responsible leaders expounding 





their point of view and offering their solutions. And slogans 
do not even pinch hit for facts. 

The most dangerous invasions of liberty by the New 
Deal have not been in the economic field, as violent as they 
are. The Supreme Court can check that. The corruption 
of clear thinking is in the long view far more insidious and 
destructive to the safeguards of America. 

Civilization has advanced only whenever and wherever 
the critical faculty in the people has been free, alive, and un- 
polluted. It slumps whenever this is misinformed, suppressed 
or intimidated. That is the most certain lesson in history. 
They who have the thirst for power over the daily lives 
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of the people in order to protect themselves from the political 
consequences of their actions are driven irresistibly and with- 
out peace to a greater and greater control of the nation’s 
thinking. 

Those who seek for power thus move easily from propa- 
ganda to raucous denunciation. From that it is but a step 
to intimidation. And we witness today the seizure of pri- 
vate communications of innocent persons and the press. That 
is gross violation of the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 

But Americans are not easily intimidated. A number 
of the unterrified have taken to sending me pungent tele- 
grams expressing the prayer that some New Deal agency 
will seize them and commit every word of them to memory. 
This may be the modern method of the constitutional right 
of petition—at least of bringing petitions under the eyes of 
the New Deal. 

There are some phases of these so-called answers in this 
debate to which I wish again to refer. 

There is an elaborate phantasmagoria to which the New 
Deal spokesmen seek to give life with their pulmotor of 
propaganda. That relates to the situation in the country 
when they came into power on March 4, 1933. 

Mr. Roosevelt is anxious that the American people shall 
believe that the nation was “in ruins” when he took office. 
From the panic of bank depositors which greeted his inaugu- 
ration he concludes that the Republicans did it. 

That incident is still used to justify his abandoned 
promises. It is still used as the excuse for the attempt to 
transform the fate of a nation. We may, therefore, explore 
a little further into this particular question. 

I hardly need restate the fact, now well established by 
disinterested economists the world over, that America was 
shaking itself clear of the depression, under its Republican 
administration, in June-July, 1932. The whole world started 
forward. 

Prosperity had actually swung around the corner and 
was on its way up the street of our national life when it 
encountered the change in national policies. After Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election in 1932 we alone of all great nations 
were set back. Most other nations continued forward. 

The causes wnich produced that skid in national prog- 
ress are now a matter of documented public record available 
to everybody. 

I may mention just one incident. On Feb. 17, 1933, 
fifteen days before Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration, it had 
become apparent that a panic was inevitable unless Mr. 
Roosevelt would cooperate to allay fear. 

I, as President of all the people, addressed to Mr. 
Roosevelt as President-elect of all the people a personal ap- 
peal in my own handwriting which was delivered personally 
to him by a trusted messenger. It contained these words: 

“A most critical situation has arisen. The major 

difficulty is the state of public mind ... a statement by 
you upon two or three policies of your administration 
would restore public confidence .. . by the removal of fear. 

“With the election there came the natural and inevita- 

ble hesitation. . . . A number of discouraging things have 
happened on top of this. . . . The breakdown in balancing 
the budget. . . . The proposals for inflation . . . the pub- 
lication of RFC loans (by the Democratic Congress) . . . 
a state of alarm... rapidly reaching a crisis . . . flight of 


capital . . . foreign withdrawals of gold . . . hoarding. 
“It is obvious that you... 


are the only one who can 





give prompt assurance that there will be no tampering 
or inflation of the currency, that the budget will be unques- 
tionably balanced.” 

But no such assurance was forthcoming. In a word, 
I asked that the whispers of speculators and others that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not intend to keep his campaign promises 
should be stopped by an emphatic public confirmation of 
those promises. 

That those speculators and insiders were right was plain 
enough later on. This first contact of the “money changers” 
with the New Deal nettled those who removed their money 
from the country a profit of up to 60 per cent when the 
dollar was debased. 

The urgent necessity for the President-elect to make 
such a statement to stop the panic was urged by others, 
including the Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve 
Board and by responsible newspapers. ‘The usual reply 
was that the President-elect had no responsibilities until 
March 4. 

There are a dozen answers to that. One is that every 
American citizen has a responsibility. Another is that as 
President-elect he had not hesitated on Dec. 29, 1932, to 
take the unprecedented responsibility of ordering the Demo- 
cratic Congress to oppose the steps I had taken to balance 
the budget. 

Having got the nation into that hole, the administration 
showed great determination and speed in getting us out. 
For this latter they deserve credit 

That unnecessary bank panic created a temporary 
slump in the upward movement of farm and other prices 
and employment. And we listen every day to the New 
Dealers chant like a Greek chorus of the doleful bottom 
from which they started. 

Some of their spokesmen are so tragic as to announce 
that the “tramp of revolution” was in the air. Those young 
men have yet to learn that bank depositors, even in a panic, 
have not been known to lead revolutions. 

A sane people with a heritage of orderly democracy do 
not revolt by violence. America had no thought of revolu- 
tion. But revolution was in the minds of the Brain Trust. 
They had nothing else on their minds. However, they did 
deeply touch the national funny-bone. 

These men did use the occasion to grasp for power. 
They did try to impose a new system on the American 
people. For months they called it the Roosevelt Revolution. 

They liked that word Revolution for quite a while! 
The implication of that thrilling heroic word has now been 
softened to the soothing idea of a more abundant life. 

What interests a great nation is the route to safety and 
prosperity for all the people. To find that route we must 
have an understanding of the obstructions which detour us 
from national progress. On these questions we may have 
widely differing points of view and we may hold these differ- 
ences honestly. 

Obviously the immediate problem was the depression. 
And here, if we are to have national understanding, we 
must enter for a moment on higher economics even if it is 
dull. 

Depressions are not new in human history. All of 
them are preceded by wars or inflation or booms with sprees 
of speculative greed. When they are world-wide that makes 
them worse. 
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No Government can legislate away the morning after 
any more than it can legislate away the effect of a tornado— 
not even the New Deal. 

The real cure of depressions is in prevention of their 
causes. That is one of the greatest of all human problems, 
and I believe it can be largely achieved. But let me say 
bluntly that when one is upon us there is only one road to 
recovery. 

Fictitious values must come down. Wild stock pro- 
motion must be liquidated. Wreckage must be cleared away. 
Get-rich-quick ideas must evaporate. Life must be put on 
a saner and simpler basis. People just have to rearrange 
the furniture of their minds. 

Costs must be reduced that prices may be reduced and 
thus more people can buy. Thereby there is more consump- 
tion, more production, more jobs. It takes time. It takes 
patience. It takes courage. Losses are inevitable. 

Ending the misery of unemployment comes at once 
when these obstructions are eliminated. In a free country 
everybody goes to work to solve his own problems. The 
sum of all these efforts makes the movement upward just 
as inexorable as the movement downward. ‘That is the 
higher economics of it. 

But this depression had two features different even 
from other great depressions of history. Our banking sys- 
tem was not organized to meet such shocks, by its very 
decentralization. The whole world was tormented by social 
unrest and economic panaceas. 

Our Government had in the past never taken action 
of any great importance in depressions or panics, no matter 
how much the losses or suffering. There were three alter- 
natives in front of us: 

We could let the depression liquidate itself out with 
all the dangers and suffering. 

We could adopt the methods later attempted by the 
New Deal. These have proved wrong ever since they were 
tried by Emperor Diocletian. And he was about the last 
of the Roman Emperors. 

We chose a new alternative. We determined that the 
Government should help protect the people from storm—that 
it should assist recuperative forces. 

I held that it must see that food and shelter were given 
to those in distress. I held that Government must inspire 
cooperation among the people to protect themselves. I held 
wages should not decrease more than the reduction in the 
cost of living. I held we must put before the people the 
shield of Government credit to prevent panic and lessen 
bankruptcy. 

Above all, I held that we must maintain that Gibraltar 
of all confidence—the financial integrity and honor of the 
Federal Government. That involved balancing the budget, 
keeping a true ring in the American dollar. 

1 held we should cooperate with foreign nations in 
their efforts to prevent destruction and promote recovery. 
I held that we must protect our American institutions from 
social unrest and passions. I held that Government must 
cling to certain principles of American liberty fought for in 
this land for 160 years. 

Under these policies economic forces turned upward in 
July, 1932. 

Then arrived the New Dealers with their point of view. 
There was a youngster once who told his father that. the 


teacher wanted him to bring to school simple statements of 
the Einstein theory and of the New Deal. Father said, 
“We will begin with the Einstein theory, that is easier.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign for election was based upon 
the implication that the depression was caused by me per- 
sonally. That is a great compliment to the energies and 
capacities of one man. 

From this point of observation they got the conclusion 
that depressions could be easily cured by the magic of spend- 
ing, priming the pump, tinkering with currency and credit, 
artificially increasing prices. 

They limited production in both farm and factory to 
create artificial profits. They imposed higher costs on indus- 
try and thus forced up prices. They adopted the curious 
concept of economy of scarcity. 

And all the time they were trying to change the Ameri- 
can system to match the Middle European ideas. Public 
confidence in the long future was thus dominated by fear. 

From it all they slowed down the natural forces of 
recovery which were in motion. ‘Thereby they greatly re- 
tarded recovery. And the price of that is infinite misery and 
anxiety to those whose jobs have been delayed. 

The Supreme Court in effect wiped off this fantasy of 
scarcity through the NRA and AAA decisions. It removed 
obstacles and confusions. It restored confidence in our in- 
stitutions. The natural forces of recovery now again move 
forward. 

The nation needs recovery beyond all conception. One 
practical reason is that people think more clearly with the 
aid of black ink rather than with red ink or the short pay 
envelope. 

And incidentally the New Deal does not fail to remem- 
ber that Chanticleer crowed each morning and claimed credit 
for the rising sun. You remember “we planned it that way.” 

But the result of the New Deal policies which remain 
has been to give us a ragged picture of recovery. 

We witness the increase in the market value of cor- 
poration common stocks from about $30,000,000,000 at the 
time of the election in 1932 to about $60,000,000,000 today. 
That is about 100 per cent. There are said to be about 
8,000,000 different common stockholders. 

There are also about 8,000,000 farmers. I have not 
noticed any $30,000,000,000 rise for these farmers. There 
are more unemployed. 

The temple of finance seems more comfortable today 
than the temple of labor. Or the temple of agriculture. 
Anyway money changers have got more jobs than the for- 
gotten man. 

And continuously, day in and day out, before and even 
since his inauguration, and in the evening by the fireside, 
Mr. Roosevelt has condemned with great bitterness the 
policies and methods of the last Republican administration. 

And that has become another chant of the Greek 
chorus. That chorus was louder under the artificial lights 
of promise than it is now in the daybreak of performance. 

And the saddest blow of all is that certain New Dealers 
now arise and say that I was the father of the New Deal. 

Omitting their monetary and spending debauch about 
all the agencies they will have left after the Supreme Court 
finishes cleaning up their unconstitutional actions will be 
the institutions and ideas they got from the Republican 
Administration. 
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The reaction to those decisions is likely to be a new 
series of propaganda entitled the new Book of Martyrs. 

We have now lived through three years of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Administration. It would now seem fair for me to 
ask the following questions: 

Did this Administration keep the promises upon which 
it was elected ? 

Has it solved our great national problems? 

Some of the multitude of New Deal policies have been 
right. The American people do not expect policies under- 
taken to reach 1.000 per cent batting average. But a base- 
ball statistician says their batting average on promises has 
been .033. On major policies it has been .030. On the Con- 
stitution it has been .006. 

In other addresses I have debated many phases of these 
questions. I may quickly summarize those discussions. And 
to do it I must use figures and statistics. Demagoguery 
abhors arithmetic except when it adds zeros to its expendi- 
tures. 

You will remember Mr. Roosevelt’s assurances of quick 
restoration of employment. The New Dealers said every 
one was to be at work on Labor Day, 1933. The Federa- 
tion of Labor now reports 12,600,000 unemployed as against 
11,600,000 which they reported when Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected. 

Whatever these disputed figures are, they do not 
measure the full story. When this Administration increases 
Government expenditures by three or four billions a year 
over the Republican Administration, they buy cement and 
a thousand things which create jobs. But these men are 
as much on the Government payroll as if they were on the 
WPA. 

In that light we have many more men out of real 
permanent jobs. That is a pitiful result from three years’ 
colossal expenditure of public money for priming the pump. 

It has given employment to about 300,000 new political 
officials to work the pump handle. They use only one hand 
at the handle and pull voters with the other. 

The first job of the nation is to get these self-respecting 
people back to real jobs. That will come about when 
sound economic policies for handling this depression are 
restored and not before. 

May I ask, has the problem of unemployment been 
solved ? 

Mr. Roosevelt severely criticized the Republican 
methods of organizing relief. Great politics was made out 
of human misery. The New Deal jerked the administration 
of relief from the hands of devoted men and women of each 
community, where responsibility had been lodged by my 
Administration. 

That destroyed local concern to neighbors. That un- 
determined the sense of responsibility in local government. 

Our national morning prayer is now directed to the 
Federal Treasury. I have shown in a former address that 
the expenditure including Federal, State and local was raised 
from $1,100,000,000 per annum up to over $3,500,000,000 
per annum. Of this between $400,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 is overhead for this Federal political machine. And 
there are about the same number of people on relief. 

That the health and strength of the people were main- 
tained by local administration is demonstrated by every statis- 








tical service. Infant mortality, for instance, was less in 
1932 than ever before or since. 

The present Federal Relief Administration should be 
dissolved. The new appropriation of one and a half billions 
should be allocated to a restored local administration. Those 
in distress would be better served—and with less politics 
in the bread. 

Has the relief problem been solved? 

You recollect that Mr. Roosevelt promised the voters 
to reduce Government expenses by 25 per cent. The idea 
that this could be done was no doubt based upon the savings 
proposed by my Administration and rejected by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. They did not emphasize the origins of their 
story at that time. 

The last Republican Administration spent less than 
three and one-third billions per annum after deducting re- 
coverable loans and statutory debt retirement, and including 
postal deficit. 

The Roosevelt Administration on the same basis is 
today spending double that sum. That is about 100 per cent 
up instead of 25 per cent down. 

May I ask, has the problem of Government expenditures 
been solved? 

During the campaign Mr. Roosevelt laid much em- 
phasis on immediate balancing of the budget. Yet the budget 
deficits in Mr. Roosevelt's Administration have increased 
year by year. 

Before these four years are over, after deducting re- 
coverable loans, the total increase in the national debt will 
exceed twelve and a half billions. 

This compares with less than one and a third billion 
after deducting recoverable loans during the last Republican 
Administration. 

That Republican increase of about 10 per cent of New 
Deal practice was bad enough. But it at least has the merit 
of being a residue after continuous battle with a Democratic 
Congress to keep it down. 

May I ask, has the budget problem been solved? 

Mr. Roosevelt, four days before the election in 1932, 
said in effect that the gold clause was more than a contract, 
that it was a covenant. 

What was that covenant? It was “payable in gold of 
the present weight and fineness.”” That was repudiated. 

Why was the Republican Administration right in its 
battle to hold to that covenant? First, it was to uphold the 
national honor. And there are practical reasons which can 
be shown now not in theory but in fact. 

The dollar was devalued to 59 cents for the expressed 
and deliberate purpose of artificially raising prices. . lf that 
works, the cost of living will rise up to 60 per cent. 

The consequence is that devaluation is a continuing 
and subtle reduction of wages and salaries. These never 
keep pace with rising costs of living. 

If they are right it is a reduction in the purchasing 
value of every insurance policy and every savings bank 
deposit. 

It is a transfer of values from corporation: bondholders 
to corporation stockholders. There are 63,000,000 life in- 
surance policies, secured by bonds, while there are said to 
be 8,000,000 stockholders. It injures every educational and 
hospital endowment. 
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All this is a method of redistributing the hard-won sav- 
ings of the forgotten man. 

The President said in excuse that there was not enough 
gold to pay everybody who held gold obligations. You 
might as well say there are not enough coffins to bury the 
people all at one time. 

Do not think I am advocating the return to the 100- 
cent dollar. It is too late. 

But we do not have even a fixed 59-cent dollar. We 
have the black magic of managed currency. From that 
springs instability and lowered confidence in the future. 
That means fewer jobs for the unemployed. 

May I ask, has the problem of a stable currency been 
solved? 

The battle by the Republican Administration to sustain 
the banking and credit structure of the country was violently 
criticized in the campaign of 1932. Among strong words 
were “highly undesirable,” “wholly unnecessary,” “muddle,” 
“Government created credit,” “dangerous evil.” There were 
no hard words left to me to use. 

The Republican Administration did boldly adopt un- 
precedented measures for placing the shield of Federal credit 
in front of industry and agriculture. We did employ the 
Federal Reserve System to replenish the credit drained by 
the collapse in Europe. We did strengthen the gold reserves. 

We created the National Credit Association, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. We set up the Agri- 
cultural Credit Banks, the Home Loan Banks. We strength- 
ened the Land Banks. We reformed the bankruptcy laws 
so as to permit orderly adjustments between debtors and 
creditors. 

These measures saved 10,000 institutions. They served 
to protect millions of men on their jobs and millions of the 
farm population from foreclosure. They guarded insurance 
policies and savings from destruction. 

Despite its criticisms of these agencies and ideas the 
New Deal has used and expanded every one of them. They 
now choose to forget where they come from. But far from 
these sound measures we are today in a morass of printing 
press credit. 

Beyond it the doors to the temples of speculation have 
been opened wide and handsome. We are again back to 
the job of getting rich quick. 

But, I ask, has the credit problem been solved? 

In the 1932 campaign Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“Abolish useless commissions and offices.” 

Let us explore a little. Despite the emergency agencies 
of which they complained the Republican Administration 
reduced the total of officials by 10,000 in the four years of 
the last Republican Administration. 

The New Deal by full and part-time jobs has increased 
them by 325,000. Some thirty or forty new agencies of 
Government have been created. 

And, further, 81 per cent of all Federal officials were 
under the merit system when the Republican Administration 
left office. ‘Today they are 57 per cent only. 

And political bureaucracies have one positive conviction. 
It is that the Government should pay all their expenses in- 
cluding the expenses of their re-election. 

May I ask, has the problem of bureaucracy been solved? 

You remember that promise so often repeated by Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932—‘Impartial enforcement of the Anti- 


Trust Laws to prevent monopoly,” &c. You also remember 
that statement of the President—‘“History will record the 
NRA as the most important and far-reaching legislation ever 
enacted.” 

Everybody knows the NRA piled up the most gigantic 
monopolistic practices since Queen Elizabeth. They re- 
stricted production, fixed prices, and brought destruction to 
small business men. 

Time and again the last Republican Administration 
refused to listen to the siren of these NRA ideas. But no 
better proof is needed that competition was maintained by 
the Republican Administration than the orgy of monopo- 
listic practices which broke loose on its abandonment by the 
New Deal. 

Today we have before us the full import of the NRA: 
It was framed on the exact pattern of Mr. Mussolini. And 
now Mr. Mussolini discloses that it is but the first step to 
complete socialism. He has taken over the monopolies for 
the Government. And we are promised that the NRA will 
be born again in America. 

May I ask, has the question of monopoly been solved? 

You will remember Mr. Roosevelt’s promises of “im- 
mediate” “drastic” reductions of the tariff. When Mr. 
Roosevelt made those promises I said that if protection to 
American industry and agriculture was taken away “grass 
will grow in the streets of a hundred cities, a thousand 
towns; the weeds will overrun the fields of a million farms.” 

At that time I believed in promises, so I was wrong 
about that grass. They have not dared to carry out those 
promises. On the other hand, they have in fact increased 
the tariffs by devaluation of the dollar. They continue to 
nibble them through secretly made treaties. 

Tariff making by Congress has always been a sorry 
spectacle. Many duties are always made too high. Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans alike log roll into that position. 

But the last Republican Administration established a 
new and vital reform in tariff making. We gave the first 
effective powers to the bi-partisan tariff commission to lower 
or raise the tariffs on a proper basis. 

All proceedings were to be open to public hearings and 
in judicial form. The orgy of greed and privilege which 
surrounded constant change by Congress was at last done 
away with. This policy gave reality to the aspiration of 
progressive men over half a century. 

‘But the New Deal has sidetracked this commission. It 
has been replaced by the secret determination of tariffs in 
back rooms without public hearings through so-called re- 
ciprocal tariff negotiations. Men are deprived of their live- 
lihood by secret covenants secretly arrived at. 

There is no greater exhibit of personal government in 
the whole New Deal. That is not democracy. However, 
if you contemplate welcoming a prodigal son you can get a 
fatted calf from Canada. 

But has the tariff problem been solved ? 

In the campaign Mr. Roosevelt promised a plan that 
would solve the most difficult of all problems, the restoration 
of agriculture. The principles he stated in his campaign 
had no resemblance to the plan he adopted as President. 

Mr. Roosevelt bitterly denounced the methods of the 
Farm Board. 

That board did make a valiant attempt to serve the 
farmer. It did cushion many blows which saved him hun- 
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dreds of millions. From its experience the board evolved 
more promising plans. These plans were rejected. 

The New Deal, however, did adopt every one of the 
discarded experiences of the Farm Board and added the 
joy of telling the farmer what' to plant. 

The regimentation of the farmer has failed. And so 
after three years we start all over again. And this time 
the New Deal goes back to the Republican ideas of 1932 for 
part of their program. 

_ Some of the results of Mr. Roosevelt’s plans still linger. 
The American farmer’s export market has been given to 
foreigners. His domestic market has been reduced. The 
greatest food-producing nation in the world had been made 
partially dependent upon foreigners for its food. 

May I ask, has the agricultural problem been solved? 

Mr. Roosevelt promised much—his Administration has 
legislated much on social security. It points in the right 
direction. We should be in sympathy with legislation to 
protect old age and unemployment. And the methods adopted 
by the New Deal will need mighty revisions to make them 
do what is promised. 

But the social security of the common man has received 
disastrous blows from the New Deal. These blows far 
transcend any gains he might get from the Social Securities 
Act. 

The first social security is a productive job. These 
Government policies which keep 12,000,000 men walking 
the streets are neither economic nor social security. 

Will the New Deal say that this stupendous squander- 
ing, this inevitable increase in taxes, do not diminish or 
undermine the economic security of the common man? 

President Roosevelt answers this when he said: 

Taxes are paid by the sweat of every man who labors. 

. . . Workers may never see a tax bill but they pay in de- 
ductions from wages and increased cost of what they buy. 
Perhaps they will solve the old-age problem through earlier 

mortality of the taxpayer from worry. 

And now will they say that the devaluation of the 
dollar and the inevitable effect on wages and insurance and 
savings contribute to the social security of the common man 
and his wife? And his children? 

May I ask, has the problem of economic security been 
solved? 

There are a host of other problems. 

Has the railway problem been solved? 

‘Banking reform better than the Republican proposals 
was promised. About the only reform effected is the political 
control of credit. But has the banking problem been solved? 

And there is the foreign trade problem. If our trade 
were critically examined and adjustments made for devalua- 
tion and price changes, it would show little improvement 
from that worst year of 1932. In any event, has it been 
solved ? 

And there is the stabilization of international currency 
upon which the expansion of farmers’ markets greatly de- 
pends. The Republican negotiations were repudiated. But 
has the problem been solved ? 

And there is industrial peace. Let us look at the 
record. During the three depression years of the last Re- 
publican Administration less than 16,000,000 man days were 
lost in strikes and lockouts. About 54,000,000 were lost in 
the first three years of depression under the Roosevelt Ad- 


ministration. 

Has that problem of industrial relations been solved? 

There is another phase of this national discussion. That 
is the New Deal habit of offering great nebular objectives 
and promises without telling the method to attain them. It 
makes easy and soothing oratory. 

There are certain objectives upon which we would all 
agree. I should like to see every American have a safe job 
which supported his family in complete comfort and security. 

I should like to see him own his own comfortable home 
or farm. I should like him to have a vine, a fig tree, a 
radio, an automobile and all the other gadgets. I want to 
see him protected in old age. 

I want to see his children given just as much educa- 
tion as they can take. I want them to be surrounded with 
every public protection, including good Government. 

And above all I want to see every American free from 
oppression and fear of the future. 

Probably two-thirds of American families have these 
things now. That is more than in any other nation. We 
want them all to have these blessings. 

May I ask, will the New Deal methods so far dem- 
onstrated take us to those ends? 

Time prevents further exploration. 

I have from time to time suggested progressive solutions 
to many of these problems. But here let me add that when 
a man is about to drive over a precipice the first constructive 
suggestion is to tell him to stop. 

And I would be glad if the thinking American people 
would soberly consider if the Republican elephant, even 
though he has made mistakes, is not far more surefooted 
toward recovery and progress than the bounding white rab- 
bits of the New Deal. 

I recommend that magician’s animal as the symbol of 
the New Deal party. It travels in uncertain directions at 
high speed. It multiplies rapidly. 

There is one issue that transcends all others. That is 
the issue of American liberty. In the last campaign we 
charged these men with the intention to introduce these for- 
eign creeds of regimentation, socialism and fascism into 
America. They denied it. 

No proof is needed after three years of these attempts 
at so-called Planned Economy; this Government in busi- 
ness; this breaking down of constitutional safeguards by cen- 
tralization of power; this reduction of Congress to a rubber 
stamp; this substitution of personal government of men for 
government of laws; and these attacks upon the Constitution. 

The American people have a right to know and to 
know now whether the New Dealers will abandon these 
attacks upon the American system. ‘They should stand up 
and repent or they should defend their intentions. 

This economic system will change with time. 
Constitution will change. 

But there are the immutable principles of ordered 
liberty that cannot be allowed to die in America. From 
that alone can come economic security and prosperity. That 
made the character and self-respect of Americans. For in 
liberty is the spirit of independence. 

Independence among nations, yes. But there is far 
more than that. From ordered liberty comes personal inde- 
pendence. That was the American dream. That was given 
us by the god of our fathers. 
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Economic Recovery and Monetary Stabilization 
By LEON FRASER, Vice-President—First National Bank of New York 
Former President—Bank For International Settlements 


Before the American Academy of Political Science, Hotel Astor, New York, April 2, 1936 


Monetary Stabilization”. May I commence with a 

profession of faith? Economic recovery is making 
rapid strides in every country of the globe save a few. I 
believe its full attainment to be impossible without monetary 
stabilization at home and abroad. I believe that once mon- 
etary stabilization is realized in and between the principal 
nations of the earth, a period of pronounced prosperity will 
forthwith ensue; and I equally believe that, in order to pre- 
serve that new prosperity and to avert the recurrence of fresh 
disaster, the leading nations must work together in the 
monetary field in an endeavor so to regulate and coordinate 
their credit policy that undue fluctuations in business activity 
with their attendant sharp variations in price levels, fluctua- 
tions which are attributable to monetary causes, may be 
steadied and kept in check. 

In the brief time I purpose to detain you, permit me to 
mention the outstanding impediments which obstruct the real- 
ization of this desideratum of monetary stabilization ; to dwell 
upon certain progress that has been made in eliminating these 
impediments ; to suggest a possible time of bringing stabiliza- 
tion about; and finally to set forth prerequisites to the main- 
tenance of stability, once restored, with particular reference 
to the contributions required from the United States, if that 
permanent end is to be reached. 

Let there be no equivoque! By stabilization is meant the 
recreation of an international monetary system based on 
gold—a reformed gold standard—to be sure, improved by 
the lessons of experience—but fundamentally a currency sys- 
tem anchored to the one basic metal all the world accepts and 
wants. It is frequently said with superficial simplicity that 
the gold standard was the cause of all our recent woes. A 
closer analysis, also seeking simplicity, would describe the 
primary cause of the financial breakdown in one word instead 
of two—the word “debt”. Indebtedness excessive in every 
country, either internal, or external, or both, attributable in 
its origin to the inflationary impulses naturally loosened by 
the war, left with us, after the inflation receded from its 
peak, an oppressive burden which was the more visible because 
it was expressed in a measurement of gold. But it was the 
weight of the acquired indebtedness, however, and not the 
scales which measured it, that bore us down. The enemy 
was inflation rather than the monetary standard, and infla- 
tion, in the long run, will wreck any currency system, how- 
ever constructed—wreck it hereafter, just as in the past. 
To cope with the consequences of vast inflation and to lighten 
the burden of the acquired debt, most countries, through 
duress or choice, have followed the way of revaluing gold 
in terms of currencies, and many countries are permitting 
their exchanges to float without definite relinking even to 
the revalued gold. We shall not delay to examine whether 
these steps were inevitable. ‘They are accomplished facts. 

Let the past lie—our faces are turned toward the 
What will the coming monetary mechanism be? 


O UR topic this evening is “Economic Recovery and 


future. 


Despite the demonstrated inadequacies in the operation of 
the gold standard, most of which are susceptible to correc- 
tion by deliberate action and cooperation, after attentive con- 
sideration of that school of thought which would discard 
the gold standard entirely and embark upon uncharted 
waters, preponderant world opinion agrees with the public 
pronouncement of the Chancellor of the British Exchequer 
repeating the affirmation of the entire British Empire gath- 
ered at Ottawa and at London, when it was redeclared: 
The ultimate aim of monetary policy should be the 
restoration of a satisfactory international gold standard. 
The problem with which the world is faced is to reconcile 
the stability of exchange rates with a reasonable measure 
of stability, not merely in the price level of a particular 
country, but in world prices. 

The issue is no longer whether the coming international 
monetary system shall be based on gold. The inquiry is 
rather what betterments are possible to make its operation 
more satisfactory; and the immediate question is upon what 
terms and when are the principal trading nations likely to be 
ready to re-attach their currencies to gold? Are we pre- 
pared ourselves? 

In an address on March 5 last, the Secretary of State 
recalled the announcement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that when the world “is ready to seek foreign exchange 
stabilization, Washington will not be an obstacle”. Mr. 
Hull also pointed out that the American dollar has been 
completely stable in terms of gold for the last two years. 
He did not say, but it was implicit in his remarks, and it is 
a fact, that the United States two years ago returned to the 
international gold. standard as the basis of our monetary 
mechanism in our external relations—that is to say, we have 
been accepting gold at a fixed price in settlement of dollar 
balances due us from abroad and, equally important, we have 
surrendered gold at a fixed price whenever the dollar ex- 
change weakened and reached, as it twice did, the lower 
gold point in relation to a currency also on the gold stand- 
ard. It is fashionable to denounce the present Administra- 
tion for the vagaries of its monetary policy. Certainly, that 
policy has furnished ample ground for criticism, and even 
ground for condemnation. Yet an objective enquirer must 
recognize that after a period of painful trial and harmful 
error, the authorities have seemingly reached three conclu- 
sions, each vital to monetary stabilization at home and 
abroad. First, they have in fact, but in silence, rejected 
the proposed elastic dollar and have relinked the dollar to 
gold instead of to some commodity index. Second, they have 
been, and are, practising the gold standard internationally, 
subject to certain qualifications deemed to be necessary be- 
cause of the present chaos. Third, as the logical next step, 
they stand ready to participate with other countries in the 
restoration of foreign exchange stabilization—“Washington 
will not be an obstacle”. Excellent—but a more affirmative 
stand will become necessary, a more explicit recognition of 
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the responsibilities which the advocacy of stabilization im- 
plies, and some assurance of a readiness to discharge these 
responsibilities in order to help maintain the re-established 


order. The international standard cannot be left to itself in 
the vain hope that it will work automatically. Its successful 
functioning hereafter, particularly as regards endeavoring to 
obtain reasonable stability in the price level through credit 
control, requires deliberate direction and continuous coopera- 
tion between monetary authorities of the principal countries, 
especially our own. 

If Washington now has the will to stabilize, where 
then is the prime obstacle? With apologies to our guest, 
Sir Arthur Salter, I venture to suggest that today it is 
Great Britain. In 1933 we were the obstacle. Many of the 
measures taken by us at that time, and since, have con- 
tributed to the British procrastination. But that procrastina- 
tion is not mere perversity. Behind it lie the reasons which 
reveal the whole subject of stabilization to be so complexly 
difficult. Many of the reasons have been officially stated; 
others publicly discussed. An examination of them is illu- 
minating—first, because it is encouraging to note that some 
progress has been made in overcoming the declared impedi- 
ments; and second, because the truth is that, inasmuch as 
no one intelligently supposes that we are likely to have a 
simultaneous world-wide currency stabilization as a result 
of a full dress international conference, the crux of the whole 
problem resolves itself to arrangements between Great 
Britain and its principal partners in the sterling area, our- 
selves, and the gold bloc. After these regions have come 
to terms, other economically weaker States will later join, 
either because they have attained equilibrium through their 
own hard efforts or because they are again granted aid from 
the stronger financial units. 

What are the essential causes of the British hesitancy 
besides the fact that, so long as the sterling area holds to- 
gether and Great Britain heads it, they are enjoying relatively 
stable monetary relations within that particular area, while 
keeping their hands free against the contingency of violent 
developments in the gold bloc or here? The reasons are: 

First, the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared in 1933 
that it was a condition of return to the gold standard that 
the world level of wholesale commodity prices must recover 
sufficiently to restore equilibrium between costs and prices, 
so that an economic return might be had. Since that declara- 
tion was made, these prices have risen by very substantial 
amounts and more and more adaptation of cost to prices has 
everywhere occurred. Economic return is being had. It is 
suggested that a further rise in prices and greater economic 
return is retarded by uncertainty about sterling and other 
currencies, by the unparalleled hoarding of gold, and by the 
failure to employ available credit, which are the natural 
consequences of the lack of a sense of security in the world’s 
monetary systems. 

Second, the Chancellor stated that exchange restrictions 
and the prevailing abnormal impediments to the flow of 
commerce, such as quotas, must be first removed. It is sug- 
gested that these barriers, nearly all of which were imposed 
after the onset of currency depreciation, are the natural pro- 
tective reaction against floating exchanges and that it is 
hopeless to expect any considerable removal of these obstruc- 
tions unless the future of exchange rates is tolerably certain. 
The vicious circle must be broken at some point, and the 
point at which to break it is where it began. In some 


a 


instances, such as that of France, for example, the simul- 
taneous abolition of quotas can be demanded as the counter- 
part of fixing a new parity for sterling. 

Third, the Chancellor announced that the gold standard 
should, in the future, be so administered that wide fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold, attributable to 
Monetary causes, would, to the greatest possible extent, be 
prevented. I reveal no secret when I say that the Bank for 
International Settlements has continuously studied the 
methods of attaining this end and of improving the technique 
of the operation of an international gold bullion standard, 
with restriction of the use of gold to the settlement of 
foreign balances. The Bank has been acting in unison, not 
only with the Bank of England and other central banks, but 
with the British Treasury officials, as well; and I believe 
that it is in agreement with them all that any successful 
administration of the gold standard requires, among other 
things, the permanent, uninterrupted cooperation of central 
banks in the conscious direction and control of the monetary 
mechanism, acting preferably through a common center. The 
rules of the game, which were tabulated at Basle, were 
unanimously agreed upon by the monetary committee of 
the London Conference, subject to the abstention of the 
United States delegates. 

Fourth, the Chancellor stated that the British external 
balance of payments must be brought in equilibrium. This, 
indeed, is vital to all countries seeking stable money. Since 
the crisis began, every land has been progressing, by devious 
methods, toward this indispensable equilibrium. Happily, 
the British balance of payments on current account, accord- 
ing to official publications, is, and for some time has been, 
in satisfactory equilibrium. Any disturbing movements on 
capital account appear attributable to the desire to seek a 
more certain medium of conserving wealth. As important 
items in the compilation of the balance of payments and the 
likelihood of its continuing to be balanced, the Chancellor 
observed that a settlement of reparations and war debts was 
essential. Reparations are settled—the debtor settled them. 
It seems likely that the debtors will settle the war debts, 
too; they have made extraordinary progress in the last two 
years. Let them not disturb that progress by asking for 
formal approval on our part, unless and until they are pre- 
pared to make some moderate offer as a final adjustment. 

Fifth, Great Britain must increase its gold reserve. 
This has been accomplished. The Bank of England—as is 
also the case of certain other central banks in the sterling 
area, like those of Finland and Sweden—holds by far more 
gold today than at any time in its history. The Exchange 
Equalization Fund holds additional gold supplies and, given 
stability, quantities of hoarded gold now locked up in London 
vaults would be surrendered against sterling and some of it 
find its way to the monetary reserves. Finally, it seems 
almost certain that, with the advent of currency security, 
part of the superabundant metal now held in America will 
flow back to the points of departure whence it fled, because 
of fright over the possibility of more currency depreciation. 

Sixth, Great Britain fears to stabilize because of her 
uncertainty about the outcome of the American monetary 
and fiscal policy, which will have inescapable repercussions 
upon its own credit structure and price system. They con- 
sider us light-hearted in our gay experimentations with gold 
and silver, and light-headed in our program of bigger budget 
deficits. With so unstable a partner, they question the effec- 
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tive permanence of any arrangement for stability. The 
answer to this legitimate reservation must be given by our 
Government through a continuous improvement in its fiscal 
conduct and by our monetary authorities in a demonstration 
that they can and will control any inflationary credit expan- 
sion. Sound economic policies at home are the prelude to 
any enduring stability in the world’s exchanges. If Great 
Britain, although officially declaring a preference for the gold 
standard, and although acutely aware of the indispensability 
to recovery of an interntional monetary standard—as is 
indeed evident from her attempts to widen the sterling area 
and to make that as international as possible—if Great 
Britain still wavers, it is chastening for us, before condemn- 
ing her, to recall that we ourselves are not without sin. 

Seventh, general British opinion doubts that the gold 
bloc can hold until the combined forces of internal deflation 
and the rise of prices abroad bring this area into equilibrium 
with the outside world. Until they see more clearly the 
future of the French franc, they deem it prudent to wait 
before fixing the sterling exchange rate. As the French 
franc goes, so goes the whole gold bloc. Can the franc 
withstand the impact of the unbalanced budgets, repeatedly 
permitted by the French legislators, with the result that the 
volume of short term public debt is now of menacing pro- 
portions? The battle is in an acute stage, even as we talk. 
Paradoxically enough, cruelly enough, because of this British 
attitude, the date of general stabilization, so long desired by 
the French, may well be hastened, should the battle be soon 
lost. The battle is being so valiantly fought that it may well 
be won. Until it is clearly won or definitely lost no nego- 
tiations can successfully be commenced. Thereupon, they 
should be immediately attempted—not in the glare of an inter- 
national diplomatic conference, but quietly, between the cen- 
tral bankers at the Bank for International Settlements, with 
the American monetary authorities participating. Whereas 
it would then be far preferable to agree forthwith on de jure 
exchange stability, it is likely that this decision will have to 
be preceded by a de facto stabilization program operating 
for a specified period to observe how the exchanges work; 
and during that period, a common Exchange Equalization 
Fund may be desirable. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as confidence is the paramount 
condition precedent to stability, we cannot expect a successful 
outcome until there is some solution of the principal political 
problems of Europe, which are the foes of any confidence. 
If, as | am rash enough to hope, out of the present contro- 
versy with Germany, there shall evolve a new set of under- 


- standings in which Europe has reasonable faith, then the 


best groundwork will have been laid. 

A series of arduous conditions precedent, you say— 
conditions so exacting that stabilization and full economic 
recovery may be long delayed—but there is more yet. The 
United States will be called upon to make certain contribu- 
tions to the restoration of confidence and toward the effective 
working of the new gold standard. At the very least, we 
shall be asked the following: 

First, to make legal and binding our present system of 
accepting and releasing gold for international transactions—a 
system now operated at the discretion of the Executive solely, 
and terminable without notice or cause. There is nothing 
stable about that. 

Second, to abandon, in return for fixed parities from 


Great Britain and the gold bloc, the reserved right to cut 
the gold content of the dollar a further 16%. There is no 
stability in that continuing threat. 

Third, to let gold flow out freely at all times to foreign 
central banks only, even if the dollar is not at the export 
point. We have too much gold and should facilitate its 
redistribution for monetary purposes. 

Fourth, if it cannot be utterly abandoned by repeal of 
the legislation, then our silver policy, so disturbing to our 
neighbors, must be definitely circumscribed—such, for ex- 
ample, as limiting it to the purchase of the output of our 
own silver mines. Few incidents have so impeded the pros- 
pects of stabilization as our silver activities, not merely 
because of their intrinsic extravagance but because of the 
irresponsible monetary mentality which they have exposed. 

Fifth, possibly, to act officially upon a readjustment of 
the war debts, but I trust that our debtors will have the 
wisdom not to over-stress this point, and will realize that 
there are involved questions of a delicate and extra-economic 
order which patient time can best eradicate. 

Sixth, we shall be expected to pursue a sounder fiscal 
and budgetary policy, more akin to that of Great Britain 
than to that of France. We shall be reminded, perhaps, of 
the sound advice telegraphed to the London Monetary Con- 
ference by our President, when he cabled that “reduced cost 
of Government” was important to ultimate stability, and 
that permanent stabilization could be properly discussed 

“when the world works out concerted policies in the 
majority of nations to produce balanced budgets and living 
within their means * * *.” 

Seventh, we shall be invited to declare our adherence 
to the principles for the future working of the gold standard, 
often called “the rules of the game”, which were unan- 
imously accepted at London with the American delegation 
not voting; or to offer, for general adoption, amendments 
to those proposals. The aim of those rules, in part, was to 
consummate a marriage—a union of what was best in the 
old gold standard, corrected on the basis of experience to 
date, and of what seems practicable in some of the doctrines 
of “managed currencies” (many of the aspirations of which 
are laudable even if their system be theoretical and inap- 
plicable)—so that the resultant technique of the working 
of the bettered gold standard may be more satisfactory 
hereafter. 

Eighth, we shall be invited to join the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, in order to cooperate most efficiently 
and easily with the other monetary authorities in the joint 
task of operating and preserving the reformed gold standard, 
and of continuously studying changing developments, so that 
the application of the principles of that standard may be 
modified as experience shall prove desirable. We shall serve 
our best interests, without curtailment of any of our inde- 
pendence, if our monetary authorities occupy the seats 
reserved for them on the Board of this non-political 
institution, dedicated to the cause of more stable monetary 
conditions and a sounder credit structure throughout the 
globe. 

The difficult goal of monetary stabilization is not an 
end in itself. It is but an instrumentality to complete that 
economic recovery which is on the march. The experiment 
of floating currencies, whatever its passing justification and 
temporary advantages, has reached the point of diminishing 
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returns. If we wish to see unemployment reduced, business 
more prosperous, happiness more general, opportunity more 
wide-spread, world trade revived, and nationalism less 
rampant, then we wish to see the restoration of a stable 
monetary mechanism, the existence of which was so deter- 
mining a factor in the expanding prosperity of the nineteenth 
century. 


The world awaits a courageous move that holds out 
hope of founding this restoration upon ground firmer than 
the shifting currency values that now prevail. To have 
assurances that America will not be an obstacle is hearten- 
ing. To have America demonstrate, by sound monetary and 
fiscal example, that she comprehends the practical implica- 
tions of these assurances, would be inspiring. 


Education and the Social Welfare 


By GLENN FRANK, President of the University of Wisconsin 
Schoolmen’s Week Program at the University of Pennsylvania, March 28, 1936 


fulfill its function is unprecedently confused and com- 

plicated. The worlds of politics and economics, in 
which the graduates of our schools must live and work, are 
practically in the chill and shadow of a vast confusion. 

Last year, G. D. H. Cole, distinguished British pub- 
licist, published the results of an exhaustive study of the mass 
moods of various European countries which preceded drastic 
over-turns of political, social, and economic arrangements. 

In such countries as Italy and Germany he identified 
twelve distinct mass reactions which made possible the phe- 
nomena of Fascism and National Socialism in these countries. 

I list these twelve moods this afternoon, and ask you, as 
I read them, to ask yourselves whether each and all of these 
moods have not, in greater or less degree, been present in the 
mass mind of the United States during the last six years. 

Here are the twelve moods: 


(1) An uneasy feeling that, alike in political and in 
economic organization, the world is getting nowhere. 

(2) A haunting suspicion that the existing forms both 
of political government and of economic organization are ill- 
adapted to the effective guidance of this age of large-scale 
enterprise, complex relationships, and swift tempo of change. 

(3) <A growing sense that vast potential wealth is 
going to waste while millions go hungry and productive 
genius is held in chains to obsolete economic politics. 

(4) A restless unwillingness to be content with the 
cynical assumption that nothing much can be expected from 
political action anyway. 

(5) Acchilling fear of insecurity among millions who 
have in the past possessed some measure of security. 

(6) A widespread conviction, at least among the 
younger folk, that all of the old political parties have gone 
stale and futile. 

(7) An epidemic insistence that something be done 
even where there is no clear notion of what should be done. 

(8) A panic retreat from the terrifying complications 
of modern world-problems to the delusive over-simplifications 
of extreme nationalism. 

(9) <A vehement reassertion of the rights of private 


, I SHE emotional climate in which education must today 


property by large and small property owners alike. 

(10) An increasing demand for State intervention 
to help any section of the community that feels the pinch of 
economic adversity. 

(11) A nervous flight from representative institutions 
to personal leaderships. 





(12) <A growing tendency to think of politics less in 
terms of adjustment through discussion and more in terms 
of coercion through force, and, if necessary through violence. 

’ These moods have, I submit, ladies and gentlemen, been 
present in the mass mind of the United States during the 
phase of confusion and arrest through which we have been 
passing. ‘They have gone far towards determining the at- 
mosphere in which the schools have had to function and in 
which the schools must today function. 

The one thing that ties all these twelve moods together, 
as with a binding thread, is the clear insistence of the masses 
that all our institutions are means to an end, not ends in 
themselves, and that the end which must be served by all 
our institutions is the stabilization and enrichment of life for 
the millions. 

In short, the social welfare has become, in the mass 
mind, the supreme justification of all of our institutions— 
political, social, economic, religious, educational. 

In keeping with this mass insistence of the moment, I 
want this afternoon to speak briefly of the role of the schools 
in the promotion of the social welfaie of the people as a 
whole. 

I should like to emphasize the fact that the social wel- 
fare of a people is not a specialized concern that can be 
farmed out to any single professional group, such as the social 
workers or the teachers or even to the State. 

The social welfare of a people is the net result of the 
whole human venture we call civilization. What business men 
do with the processes of commerce affects the social welfare. 
What industrialists do with the processes of production affects 
the social welfare. What bankers do with the processes of 
finance affects the social welfare. When either private mo- 
nopoly or public planning limit or unleash the flow of goods 
and services the social welfare is affected. When foreign 
policy makes for war or moves toward peace the social wel- 
fare is affected. The social welfare is vitally involved in 
the choice we make between an economics of scarcity and 
an economics of plenty. 

In short, the social welfare is determined by the way 
in which men live and make their living, rear their families, 
conduct their schools, run their businesses, practice their pro- 
fessions, and administer their governments. The social wel- 
fare, in the deepest sense, can be adequately promoted only 
in and through the basic social enterprises of banks, business 
houses, farms, factories, schools, homes, churches, and the 
state which binds all these institutions into the organic unity 
of the national life. 
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No one of the institutions alone can be blamed when 
our society as a whole finds itself in a place of confusion and 
arrest. No one of them alone can insure social health to our 
But each has its part to play. 

What, at the immediate moment, is the biggest contri- 
bution the schools can make to the health, happiness, and 
security of our social order? What is the biggest contribu- 
tion the schools can make to that enrichment and stabiliza- 
tion of life for the millions which is today the over-shadowing 
problem of our generation? 

The answer is different in a self-governing democracy 
than it would be under a dictatorship or in a nation com- 
mitted to the doctrine of the totalitarian State as in Italy or 
in Germany. 

The totalitarian State, on the one hand, and the demo- 
cratic State, on the other, have flatly contradictory theories 
of the role of the schools in the social order. 

In the totalitarian State, the business of the schools is 
to train yes-men who know how to take orders from head- 
quarters. 

Without bothering you unduly with documentary refer- 
ence, let me take the attitude of the Russian, the Italian, 
and the German governments toward education as indicating 
the attitude of the totalitarian state toward its schools. 

A. P. Pinkevitch, president of one of the state univer- 
sities of Russia, has this to say: ““We are not supporters of 
the thesis that an existing society can be changed through the 
school. ‘To make the school the embyro of a future socialistic 
order is impossible for the simple reason that the school can- 
not be independent of its environment. . . . The school will, 
of course, reflect the existing situation.” ‘These sentences are 
quoted from Pinkevitch’s book on The New Education in 
the Soviet Republic, published in English in 1929. 

At the outset, Soviet Russia experimented broadly with 
its schools, their problems of curriculum, of instructional 
methods, of discipline, and so on. But after some fifteen 
vears of experimentation, the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party decreed the abandonment of this experimenta- 
tion in education, reinstated the iron-authority of the teacher, 
and ordered the preparation of definitely arranged curricula 
that would indoctrinate the students in the superiority of 
Communist philosophy over bourgeois capitalism. In other 
words, the authoritarian social order of the new Russia im- 
posed its pattern upon the schools. 

The attitude of the Italian government towards educa- 
tion is clearly stated in the following sentences from an 
official circular of 1922: “The Government demands that the 
school shall derive its inspiration from Fascism; it demands 
that the school shall not be, I do not say, hostile but even 
aloof from Fascism, or agnostic in the face of Fascism; it 
demands that every school in every grade and in all its in- 
struction train Italian youth to understand Fascism, to en- 
noble itself through Fascism, and in the historical atmo- 
sphere created by the Fascist Revolution.” In other words, 
the authoritarian social order of the new Italy imposed its 
pattern upon the schools. 

In Germany, a leading spokesman of the Hitler regime 
has phrased the ideal of Nazi Germany as follows: “This 
Germany is to have only one goal, one party, one conviction, 
and this State organization is to be identical with the nation 
itself. Revolution knows no compromise. The State must 
stand for the principle of totality.” And this principle has 


social order. 


dominated the administration of German schools. A respon- 
sible commentator on the situation makes the following report 
on the manner in which the German universities are now 
administered: “The number (of students) admitted (to the 
universities) last year was reduced by a third of those nor- 
mally eligible and selections were made on the basis of poli- 
tical record and service. Before entrance all candidates were 
required to perform six months of labor service. . . . The 
autonomy of the universities was destroyed . . . with the 
appointment of rectors, deans, and professors vested in the 
Ministry of Education. Prospective candidates for professor- 
ships are selected on the basis of political record, must have 
performed a period of labor service, and must spend three 
months in a Dozentenakademie for political quarantine and 
training.”” In other words the authoritarian social order of 
the new Germany imposed its pattern on the schools. 

Until recently few, if any Americans, could be found 
who did not think this enslavement of the schools to a for- 
mula utterly dangerous. Lately, however, from the widely 
separated quarters of the Right and the Left have arisen 
Americans who demand that the schools be made agencies of 
propaganda. 

The Americans from the Right, who are advancing this 
notion of the schools, want the schools to become agencies 
of propaganda for their particular concept of the traditional 
social order. 

The Americans from the Left, who are advancing this 
notion of the schools, want the schools to become agencies of 
propaganda for their particular brand of new social order, 
usually a social order based upon some measure of col- 
lectivism. 

I am against both these groups. 

The schools of the United States will cease to be educa- 
tional institutions if either gains control. 

We are still a democracy, even if at times we may be 
forgiven the suspicion that we may be clinging to the shadow 
of a fast-vanishing substance. 

Our schools should and must be made to reflect the 
democratic philosophy to which we stubbornly cling in the 
midst of the siren appeals of Fascism and Communism with 
their delusive promises of a short cut to social health. And 
for our schools to reflect democracy is in no sense the same 
as the schools of Italy, let us say, reflecting Fascism. Democ- 
racy is a process. Communism and Fascism are hard and 
fast patterns. 

The totalitarian State rests upon a sovereign dictator- 
ship and a submissive populace. The totalitarian State must, 
therefore, as I have said, use its schools to train yes-men 
who know how to take orders from headquarters. 

In a democracy the business of the schools must be dif- 
ferent. Democracy rests upon leadership and popular under- 
standing. It must, therefore, be the major business of the 
schools in a democracy to train the exceptional man for the 
responsibilities of leadership and to cultivate in the vast and 
seething majority a capacity for understanding the trends of 
the time and sensing the human meaning of the policies that 
leaders propose from time to time. Democracy falters only 
when leadership is laggard and popular understanding is 
darkened. 

There are a thousand other necessary and useful things 
that the schools do, but here is the major and most impera- 
tively necessary business of the schools in a democracy—to 
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provide democracy with leadership and popular understand- 
ing. And in a time like this, when democracy the world 
around is caught in the withering crossfire of so many attacks, 
I am not sure but that the enrichment of popular understand- 
ing is even more important than the discipline of leadership. 

John Buchan, newly appointed. Governor-General of 
Canada, in his Oliver Cromwell, makes this observation: “A 
knot of determined men, who see their course with the ter- 
rible simplicity of the fanatic and have armed forces to do 
their bidding, are more than a match for a million puzzled 
civilians.” 

In this sentence the history of much of the world for 
the last fifteen years is mirrored. As one watches in the 
newsreels or personally elbows his way through the acres of 
shouting citizens that greet the heads of the newer govern- 
ments of Europe, one gets the sense of a vast popular move- 
ment that has arisen from the grass roots and made these 
miracle men who lead the masses. The sincerity and en- 
thusiasm of these vast throngs that shout themselves hoarse 
around the figures of Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler cannot 
be questioned. There is mass movement there. But it is a 
mass movement born of minority creation. 

When affairs are complex, when government is lax, and 
when the masses are confused, militant minorities get their 
chance at power. And this is quite as true when armed forces 
are not used as when they are. In fact the power of public 
subsidy may prove quite as effective as military power in 
fastening a strangle-hold upon a nation. This is why, in a 
democracy like the United States, it is important that the 
many shall think as well as feel politically. This is why it 
is important that our political campaigns shall be campaigns 
of genuine education on fundamental issues of national policy. 

If the many do not think, a minority that knows what 
it wants will rule the roost. 

The last two decades have been years in which the stabi- 
lizing intelligence of popular understanding has been critically 
needed. The temptations to desperation and defeatism among 
men has been powerful. We cannot afford to permit the 
national destiny to be dictated by moods of desperation among 
the millions. And yet the tragic disruption which the eco- 
nomic collapse of the last few years has brought has induced 
moods of desperation alike in the Rich and in the Poor. At 
times during the last six years it has seemed that the National 
future might be determined by the outcome of a race between 
desperation and intelligence. 

The National destiny needs a firm hand of guidance, not 
the firmness of force that has given people after people dicta- 
torship, but the firmness of straight thinking and clear action 
which alone can maintain for us a progressive self-governing 
democracy. 

Today the Rich, or the erstwhile rich, are desperate and 
clutching at something or anything that will stabilize their 
future. The Poor are likewise desperate and clutching at 
something or anything that will promise security for the 
future. 

And the Poor outnumber the Rich. It is estimated, 
not inaccurately, I think, that something like 65,000,000 
Americans are today, in one way or another, without stake in 
the normal enterprise of American capitalism. These are 
the Americans who have no homes or only homes in which 
no self-respecting Americans should be living, the Americans 
who have no jobs or jobs that barely hold them at a slender 









































subsistence level, the Americans who have no future or who 
can see nothing better than a mere clinging to existence. 
And to these should be added the vast army of Americans 
who are on public subsidies which are disrupting the normal 
patterns of production and distribution as on American farms. 

If the desperation of all these Poor grows great enough, 
a clever leadership might swing them to Communism. If 
the desperation of the well-to-do grows great enough, a clever 
leadership might lead them to Fascism. 

Either of these roads will land us in the abyss. Intelli- 
gence must hold the helm steadily. Desperation must not 
dictate our National policy. We must keep disciplined intel- 
ligence at the helm. 

That is why I say that the supreme business of educa- 
tion just now is to provide our democracy with leadership and 
popular understanding. It is not enough that the schools 
give their students a neutral listing of the dilemmas of the 
time. The schools must set lamps burning in those dark 
places where social decisions falter for want of light. 

Unless the schools can stock this nation thickly with 
minds that are at once free and disciplined, American democ- 
racy may well go the way that self-government has gone in 
other nations where education has not been the popular pas- 
sion that education happily has been with us from the very 
founding of the Republic. 

And yet the paradox of the situation is that now, just 
when we most need freedom and fearlessness in the school’s 
handling of the basic issues of the time, waves of popular 
hysteria against a free and fearless scholarship begin to beat 
over the schools. 

In a time of vast social uncertainty such as this, in a 
time when so many traditional political and economic policies 
are under strain, it is only natural that institutions like 
schools, which must seek new truth as well as concern them- 
selves with old truth, should be looked at critically. 

When old truths we prize are in danger we are likely 
to fear the search for new truths and think that it would be 
better to turn every institution into a defensive force rather 
than a force for discovery as well. 

There should never be any attempt to shield our schools 
from the sincere, searching and sustained criticism of the 
people. 

When any institution is withdrawn from criticism and 
made sacrosanct it begins to die from that most malignant 
of all diseases that attack institutions, namely, the disease of 
complacency. 

There, are unsolved problems aplenty in our schools— 
educational, social and moral—to challenge the best that all 
of us, inside and outside our schools, can muster of critical 
intelligence and social devotion. 

But these problems will never be solved by those who 
insist that schools should be converted into mere intellectual 
market places where their pet set of political, economic or 
social opinion shall be retailed. 

The school is at once society’s organ of conservation 
and its organ of criticism. It must conserve the golden heart 
of the great traditions in which the race distills the wisdom 
of the centuries and gives expression to the truth mankind 
has hammered out on the anvil of experience. But the school 
must also blaze trails into the future. Let’s not permit the 
necessity for coming to the defence of the old truth lead us to 
prevent the discovery of the new. 
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The responsible administration of the utmost freedom 
of scholarship and investigation in our schools is not a force 
making for radicalism as much as it is a force making for 
realistic thinking that can safeguard itself against the specious 
pleas of the rabble-rouser who is likely to loom larger and 
larger in American life if the present flutter of hysteria is 
symptomatic. 

I have a son on the verge of college age. I want no 
university to seek to stock him up with a set of ready made 
ideas upon which he will expect to function for a lifetime. I 
want him to learn to keep his head and use his head in the 
swirl of a changing civilization. 

In all this, then, I have said that the supreme contribu- 
tion the schools can make to the social welfare in this democ- 
racy is the training of leaders and the cultivation of popular 
understanding. I have said nothing about the schools as 
direct makers of a new social order. 

I know that is a rather tepid brew to serve to a certain 
school of educational theorists. I appreciate and share the 
purpose, the enthusiasm, the eagerness of those who would 
have us believe that the schools of the United States can 
blueprint and put into effect a new social order, but I am 
convinced that belief rests upon a complete misreading of the 
social history of all the recorded centuries because, since we 
have organized schools, I am convinced that it has been more 
a case of the social order blueprinting the schools than it has 
been a case of the schools blueprinting the social order. That 
means to me, if it means anything, that the point at which 
the schools must put in their best licks and where those licks 
will count most, will be behind these battle lines where the 
quality of intellectual process and the quality of character 
are being determined. And, if the schools of America can 
throw into the life of America a vast army of young men and 
young women with realistically disciplined intelligence year 
after year, it is in and through them, and in and through 
them alone, that the schools of America can best make and 
mold and serve the social order of the future. 

In saying this I am aware that I seem to confine the 
business of the schools to the field of intellectual discipline. 
| would betray a distressing and dangerous lack of insight if 
I left my plea there. The schools are in the business of 
making men as well as minds. In our all-too-exclusive ab- 
sorption in the purely intellectual aspect of education we have 
at times seemed to produce nothing better than a cynical, 
indecisive, and futile intellectualism. Great civilizations have 
never flowered from such a stalk. 

I bring my plea to climax therefore, by saying that just 
now it is a part of the business of the schools to help their 
students to bring their lives to focus under the sovereignty 
of some supreme objective. In the difficult days ahead, our 
sons and daughters will need something of that sense of 
dedication to high ends that animated the old Puritans. And, 
when the full responsibility of the social order falls upon 
their shoulders, these children of ours will need to conserve 
their vital energies, as did the old Puritans, for the heavy 
tasks that their generation must carry. 

Some years ago when I lived in New York I had many 
long and luminous talks with Richard Roberts about the 
Puritans. Each of us was more or less a professional liberal. 
We were so liberal, in fact, that we spent so much time talk- 
ing about the importance of being liberal that we had all- 
too-little time left to talk about things that needed liberaliz- 


ing. The irony of that finally impressed us. We had done 
our share of damning the Puritan for his bleak moralisms 
and his blue laws. And yet, surrounded by liberal colleagues 
who, in their zeal to be broad-minded, so often succeeded 
only in being scatter-brained, we went back again and again 
to the old Puritan whose mind we did not like, to find, if we 
could, what made him so much more of a personal and social 
force than many of our modernist fellows whose minds we 
liked so much better. Let me tell you the conclusion we two 
liberals reached. 

Finally to our surprise, we came to agreement that it was 
the Puritan’s “narrowness” that made him such an invincible 
personal and social force. It was not his narrowness of mind 
but his narrowness of living that impressed us as we went in 
search of the secret springs of his power. The old Puritan 
faced a stern struggle for survival in the New England he 
was carving out of the wilderness. He knew that he could 
not afford to waste vital energies on profitless adventures. 
He knew that he had to bring his life to focus. And so, in 
the manner of his living, he cut a channel through which his 
energies should flow and, with their channeled power, turn 
the wheels of the New England enterprise. I do not suggest 
that we adopt the dogmas and prejudices of the old Puritan, 
but I de suggest that we can study with profit the technique 
of living he brought to a difficult time. 

The old Puritan was at once a man of social defiance 
and a man of self-discipline. With his social defiance he 
resisted the political and ecclesiastical authority that seemed 
to him to be smothering the sanctity of life. With his self- 
discipline he held himself aloof from the moral degenerations 
that seemed to him to be sapping the strength of life. That 
he made mistakes in applying these principles does not in- 
validate them for us and for our time. His notions of life 
and of morals may have been extreme. The poison of fanati- 
cism may have diluted and made septic his significance. He 
started out as the apostle of public liberty and personal disci- 
pline, and later destroyed public liberty by turning his per- 
sonal disciplines into public prohibitions. As if morals are 
made by force! But we do not have to repeat his mistakes. 
We cannot afford, however, to ignore the necessity of the 
self-discipline he practiced. 

. The youth I see around me from day to day impresses 
me with its magnificent vitality, but if there is a central 
weakness at the heart of this vitality it is that contemporary 
youth is blind to the necessity of conserving its vital energies, 
of bringing them to focus, of cutting a channel for them to 
flow through. And the youth of our schools misses the point 
if it follows the old Puritan in his social defiance but forsakes 
his self-discipline. 

Post-war youth has been charged with a rather complete 
scrapping of self-discipline. I think a lot of the looseness of 
youth since the war has been a superficial mood and manner 
rather than a deep-seated apostasy. Much that has been 
hailed as reckless non-conformity has been in reality a reason- 
less conformity. Non-conformity became fashionable in the 
unsettled days that followed the war. Youth felt that it had 
to be non-conformist to stay in the swim. And so, to an 
extent hardly realized, this non-conformity was more a dis- 
play of cowardice than of courage. The new freedom be- 
came, in cases beyond number, a new slavery. It is inter- 
esting to see how this has dawned upon men and women 
who were college age when the war ended. The rebellion 
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against self-discipline, on the part of men and women who 
were college age a dozen or more years ago, has noticeably 
cooled. 

I remember vividly the days, some fifteen or more years 
ago, when the young writers and young artists of New York 
were going in rather heavily for the irregularities of Bohe- 
mianism. In those days, youths, smitten with literary and 
artistic ambitions, huddled together in little colonies like 
Greenwich Village, where they lived, as they liked to say, 
above the ordinary battles of morals and manners. Those 
were the days of the great emancipation! Young men and 
young women were looking for what they called release. They 
could not, they said, be bound in mind or morals by any of the 
chains of yesterday, if they were to create beautiful and en- 
during works of art. That mood and that movement are 
pretty well shot to pieces today. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to locate Bohemia on the literary and artistic 
maps. Today you are more likely to find the truly produc- 
tive young writer in the country outside New York than in 
the cafes inside New York. There are still camp followers 
of the cult of Bohemianism who insist that there is some 
organic connection between masterful art and moral anarchy, 
but they are, in the main, dreaming incompetents who are 
more gifted in conversation than in creativeness. 

_ What has affected this change? No Evangelist has 
swooped down on Greenwich Village and lured the loose 
lives of yesterday down the sawdust trail. No! It is simply 
that all save the dreaming incompetents have learned by ex- 
perience that creative art demands a decently strict husband- 
ing of the artist’s vital energies which alone make intelligence 
and intensity of application possible and productive. Whether 
we choose to invite or to ignore the counsels of the moralist, 
this much may be seen for the looking: Art, imperious mis- 
tress that she is, whips her followers into acknowledgment 
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that self-expression without self-discipline becomes only some- 
thing for futile Bohemians to talk about over coffee and 
cognac. 

All this is but another way of saying that education, 
rightly conceived, contributes to a religion of maturity. It is 
vital that we keep church and State separate but a divorce 
between education and religion will be fatal to the National 
future. And all this is above and beyond any sectarianism. 
The votaries of all the varied creeds of earth may join the 
quest of a religion of maturity. 

To the end of time mankind will be seeking to discover 
the living significance of religion. A thousand roads will be 
tramped over in the quest. Some will find satisfaction in the 
ivory voices of the mystics where the unseen fingers of the 
spirit clutch at meanings undefined and, it may be, undefin- 
able. Some will find satisfaction after the fashion of the 
ancient Samaritan to whom bandages and board-bills were 
prayer-rug and rosary. Some will find satisfaction in the 
sacramental atmosphere of great cathedrals where, through 
color and sound and flame, a sense of God and goodness steals 
with cushioned step upon the worshipper. 

Some will find satisfaction in the sawdust aisles of the 
factory-built shed that echoes the strident appeal of the Evan- 
gelist. Some will find satisfaction in the barren beauty of a 
Quaker meeting house where nothing noisier than an attitude 
of the heart breaks the stillness. Some will find satisfaction in 
the cloistered coolness of the study where intelligence, with 
its attendant genius of intuition, wrestles with the infinite. 
Some will seek the meaning of religion in the public life of 
the State, some in the private life of the citizen. To some the 
end of religion will be social justice, to some spiritual peace. 
But beneath and beyond all of these quests and conclusions 
we shall find the religion of maturity identifying itself with 
a life marked by vitality, integration, and self-discipline. 
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The Endowed University in American Life 


HARVARD, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President of Harvard University 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass., March 20, 1936 


ADIES and Gentlemen. ‘This is Harvard’s three 
hundredth year and in all matters of ceremony we 
must follow the dictates of the Director of the Ter- 
centenary Celebration. He has suggested that tonight, as 


’ part of our observance of Mr. Eliot’s birthday, the President 


of the University should play the role of a prophet and speak 
on Harvard’s future. Now, while I am delighted to have 
this opportunity of discussing university problems before a 
university audience, I am nevertheless aware of the prover- 
bial reception which awaits a prophet who ventures to speak 
before a family gathering. To relieve you of embarrass- 
ment, therefore, | have determined to take liberties with my 
assignment and for the address which I might have given 
on “Harvard, Present and Future’ I have substituted an- 
other on “Why Present Harvard Should Have a Future.” 
Such a title would never have occurred to the President of 
this University in 1836 or even fifty years ago when the 250th 
anniversary of Harvard’s founding was being celebrated. 
But these are skeptical days, and the future we face chal- 
lenges the past we inherit. We can not ignore the critical 
voices to right and to left which raise the question—should 
our privately endowed universities be maintained in full 
vigor? 

“Should Present Harvard Have a Future?” Let us 
consider this question first from the point of view of our 
task of providing education for the youths of the country— 
college education as apart from professional training. What 
is the special function of a privately endowed institution in 
this nation’s system of higher education? No one familiar 
with academic history would attempt to maintain that in 
the long run privately endowed colleges necessarily offer any 
better instruction than those supported by the States or mu- 
nicipalities. One could easily demonstrate, however, that 
they usually provide better opportunities for introducing 
educational innovations. A board of trustees can embark 
on certain undertakings which would be difficult to launch 
in an institution where every few years the President must 
seek a new appropriation from the legislature. The admin- 
istrative officers of a college or university which does not 
depend on taxes for its support can be daring because they 
can count on a consistent policy on the part of those who 
hold the ultimate power. But most important of all, it is 
possible to limit the size of the student body and the range 
of the institution’s activities. Take Harvard College as an 
example. The social and intellectual life of an undergradu- 
ate nowadays bears little resemblance to that of twenty-five 
years ago; conditions are immeasurably improved. Mr. 
Lowell during his twenty-four years as President reformed 
the method of instruction by introducing the tutorial system 
and transformed the whole College by the House Plan. 
These changes—revolutionary changes—have had their ef- 
fects throughout the country. Other privately endowed 
universities during the past few decades have opened new 
roads in other directions. No one can rightly accuse these 


institutions of having been stagnant. They have demon- 
strated their ability to improve their educational policy. Do 
they not deserve the support of the country at large? 

I use the phrase “country at large” advisedly, for the 
privately endowed colleges have a peculiarly important role 
to play as truly national institutions. Their resources are 
available for the education of a student body composed of 
youths from all parts of the country. The institution sup- 
ported by taxes, on the other hand, must quite properly have 
a more local constituency. For many years a number of the 
privately endowed colleges have been centers to which 
students have come from all the States of the union. In 
these centers the sectional outlook of many individuals in 
each entering class has been disintegrated by four years of 
college life. Conditions are peculiarly favorable in this 
regard here today in Cambridge. We have accommodations 
for all the Freshmen in the Yard and common dining 
facilities at the Union; the boy who comes from afar with- 
out friends is soon at home. And for the next three years 
the undergraduate lives in one of the seven houses—a social 
and intellectual unit of comfortable size, in contact with all 
the diverse life of a great university. He lunches and dines 
day after day with youths whose abilities, tastes, and back- 
grounds include a wide range. Not only is this social life 
a strong solvent for parochial prejudices but it affords a 
surer basis for a liberal education than the most ingeniously 
devised program of courses of instruction. 

The favorable opportunities for providing a college edu- 
cation which we believe we have here at Harvard today 
impose upon us a clear duty. We must see to it that these 
facilities are used to the best advantage of the country. In 
common with other colleges we should provide for the boy 
of ability and character who, on leaving high school can not 
obtain the funds necessary for continuing his education. We 
should select our candidates for scholarship awards with 
great care and should be willing to provide them with as 
large a stipend as necessary. By having the maximum 
amount sufficiently great, it becomes possible for a boy of 
promise who is absolutely without resources to enter Har- 
vard if he so desires. It is important, however, to make 
no public distinction between the outstanding youths who 
need financial assistance and those who do not. The honor 
of receiving a scholarship award should depend solely on 
the merit of the student but the sum of money he is allotted 
should be determined after careful consideration of his needs. 
This principle of a sliding scale has been adopted, as you 
know, in connection with the new scholarships we have 
awarded to a group of students entering college from certain 
States in the Middle West. We started with six States and 
next year shall be able to extend the area to include ten 
States; eventually we hope to embrace the whole country in 
the plan. The ideal for the future would seem to me to be 
something like a hundred National Scholarship holders in 
each entering class of a thousand. If we had the resources 
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to offer an education to such a group of selected boys of 
all-round ability, we should have a better Harvard College. 
Of that I am sure. But more important still, we should 
be in a position to tap a hidden reservoir of talent and 
character. We should be able to educate many boys who 
today fail to find adequate training and are lost for the 
future needs of the country. These considerations clearly 
apply to our graduate and professional schools quite as much 
as to the College. In the administration of our scholarships 
we are striving to do our part to carry out the ideals ex- 
pressed by Thomas Jefferson more than a hundred years ago 
when he spoke of “culling from every condition of our peo- 
ple the natural aristocracy of talent and virtue and preparing 
it by education at the public expense for the care of the 
public concerns.” 

Now I have spoken of the revolutionary changes in 
college life during Mr. Lowell’s administration and I have 
expressed what is admittedly a biased judgment in favor 
of the Harvard of the present. It seems to me that we are 
offering to the youth of today an education which justifies 
us in expecting the community to be interested in our future. 
The fundamental principles of this educational system of 
Ours were determined by the adoption of the general ex- 
amination and tutorial system on the one hand and the 
establishment of the House Plan on the other. The basic 
pattern has been set and I do not doubt that we shall follow 
it with satisfaction. But we should be betraying our heri- 
tage if we looked forward to a period of complacent inertia 
in regard to the College. There will be changes and, I 
believe, improvements. Attempts will be made, I feel sure, 
to provide greater flexibility in the relations between the 
College and the secondary schools and between the College 
and the professional schools. There will be efforts to find 
methods of shortening the period of training for certain 
types of students without assuming that all students must 
be treated alike. Indeed, in general I hope that the trend 
of the last few years will continue and that greater freedom 
will be provided for those individuals who can profit by it. 

I am inclined to think we should be careful not to fali 
a victim to the excellence of our own system. It seems to 
be conceded by all that there is no royal road to knowledge 
but there are certainly as many paths leading in that general 
direction as there are to salvation. The tutorial system 
which has re-invigorated Harvard College beyond measure 
does not lend itself particularly to the laboratory sciences. 
Furthermore, for a certain fraction of the student body 
which either can not or will not profit by it, it may not 
be a worth while enterprise. We must not dull the cutting 
edge of this splendid instrument of education by attempting 
to use it too indiscriminately. Of course, our intellectual 
life as well as our social life should be democratic. But 
democracy to me does not spell uniformity. In college as 
elsewhere I interpret it to mean equality of opportunity. 
If this is provided for all our students and the great gains 
made by the tutorial system are not lost, we are on safe 
ground. 

President Eliot in his Inaugural Address in 1869 spoke 
as follows: 

“It were a bitter mockery to suggest that any subject 
whatever should be taught less than it now is in American 
colleges. ... It will be generations before the best of 
American institutions will get growth enough to ‘bear 


pruning’. 


It is now sixty-seven years since this statement was 
made and three generations have passed; in my opinion the 
time for pruning has arrived. The faculties should endeavor 
to reduce the number of courses given and in many cases 
to condense the material now presented. The tremendous 
subdivision of the fields of learning which has occurred in 
the past thirty-five years will certainly shock the academic 
historian a century from now. And the increase in the 
number of special courses of instruction has by no means 
been solely in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; the profes- 
sional schools have shown the same tendency. How to stop 
this movement of expansion, how to eliminate and condense, 
how to arrive at an agreement on certain aspects of certain 
subjects which should be thoroughly mastered—to my mind 
these are the great educational questions of the future. They 
are involved in every phase of a university education and 
yet they receive but little attention today. We must soon 
grapple with these problems for it will require at least a 
generation to solve them. In that period many of the sharp 
lines which today divide the so-called academic disciplines 
will vanish. The multiplication of new sciences which is 
still going on with such rapidity will have almost ceased. 
Indeed a marked fall in the birth rate of special vested 
academic interests will be the first sign of the approaching 
reform. The present inchoate situation is the product of a 
necessary transitional era; every day the expansion of the 
academic universe separates still further one specialist from 
another. At the same time it becomes every day more 
evident that the specialist can not accomplish what he desires 
without close communication with his neighbors. The situa- 
tion will soon become so desperate that the process must be 
reversed and we shall enter a period when the stars in the 
university firmament will slowly tend to coalesce. When 
this occurs the college student may well rejoice. The 
academic menus will be less elaborate but their nutritional 
value will have been increased. We shall have reached a 
point where we are concerned with teaching less and less 
but at the same time providing a better and better education. 

But I see I have fallen into the dangerous role of a 
prophet. Let me, therefore, return to my revised title, 
“Why Present Harvard Should Have a Future,” and con- 
sider this proposition from the point of view of the seeking 
of new truths—the advancement of knowledge. The ad- 
vancement of knowledge, or should I say rather the advance- 
ment of learning, for I should like to include under one 
title not only the increase in our positive knowledge, the 
advances made in all science—physical, biological, and so- 
cial—but also the study and interpretation of those cultural 
values which come to us from the past. The history of the 
universities of the world shows us a picture of generation 
after generation of men laboring devotedly with little mate- 
rial reward, laboring to discover the truth. The roads they 
followed led in many directions; some of them seem to us 
now to have terminated in hopeless quagmires. Others we 
recognize gladly as pioneer thrusts into the rich wilderness 
we are still exploring. Certain problems that were debated 
a thousand years and more ago are with us still; certain 
questions involving human judgments seem immortal and 
in a sense can never be answered in this world. But it is 
part of the great task of the learned profession to bring to 
those never-ending controversies a thorough knowledge of 
what has been said before. The great art and great litera- 
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ture of the past are rightly treasured by our universities. 


It is one of their most important functions to bring to life 
for each succeeding generation the beauty and wisdom be- 
queathed to us by civilizations which have gone before. 
The frontiers of science are being pushed forward so rapidly 
and with such breath-taking excitement that our attention 
may easily become riveted on the spectacular rather than the 
significant. There never was a time when it was more essen- 
tial that we convince every neophyte who enters our acad- 
emies of the vital truth of the ancient saying, “To be 
ignorant of what occurred before you were born is to be 
always a child.” 

How few who enjoy the benefits of civilization realize 
the source of the very things they hold most dear! This 
applies particularly to all that has resulted from the work 
of the countless scholars and scientists who have been en- 
gaged in our universities and research institutions during 
the last hundred years. May I suggest that each of you 
devote a few moments to imagining what sort of a world 
we would be living in today if some demon could be sum- 
moned to blot out all the advancement of learning that has 
taken place in our universities since Harvard celebrated its 
two-hundredth anniversary. This is not equivalent to asking 
you to relive the life of a hundred years ago; that is quite 
a different story. 1 take it that much of our history has 
been quite independent of any intellectual or cultural forces 
generated in the universities of the world. The population 
would have increased, the country would have been settled, 
cities and towns constructed, and wars waged without benefit 
of the learned world. But without Faraday, Clark Max- 
well, and a host of others we should have no science of 
electricity and therefore none of the benefits of its application 
on which we have come to depend. Would you care to em- 
ploy a doctor who was deprived of all the knowledge of 
bacteriology which developed from Pasteur’s first study of 
fermentations at the University of Lille? Would you wish 
to enter a hospital which had never been permitted to hear 
of the remarkable discovery in pure physics made by a pro- 
fessor in the little town of Wirzburg? If you are hardy 
enough to say yes, you must expect to forego all the advan- 
tages of diagnosis by means of X-ray photographs, for the 
professor to whom I allude was named Roentgen. 

But it is not only one’s daily life in health or in sick- 
ness which has been affected so startingly by the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Our thoughts and ideas are equally 
changed. It is hard to estimate, for example, how much 
each of us has been unconsciously and indirectly influenced 
by the rich historical background laid bare by the archae- 
ologists and historians of the last ten decades. It is difficult 
to evaluate the contribution made to our modern ways of 
thinking by the great professors of law, of economics, and of 
philosophy who have written those books which aftertimes 
would “not willingly let die.” There is a real danger that 
even those who are interested in advancing learning will be 
too practical in their judgments. The word research is so 
misused in these days as to have lost almost all significance. 
People are inclined to measure the value of a scientist’s or 
scholar’s work by its immediate utility. Nothing could be 
more foolish or shortsighted. Many of the most precious 
aspects of our present civilization have resulted from the 
labor of those who interested themselves only in useless 
knowledge. On the whole, the privately endowed univer- 


sities are less likely to be influenced by utilitarian considera- 
tions than are the publicly supported institutions. The long 
range viewpoint is less likely to be warped by popular 
pressure if a board of trustees passes the budget rather than 
an elective assembly. Independence and freedom from 
political control are the most valuable assets of our privately 
supported colleges and universities. 

Should knowledge be advanced? We hear some mut- 
terings in the negative, some talk of a scientific moratorium, 
some shaking of the head about professors and their queer 
ways that threaten to ruin the world. But how many, 
having given any thought to the problem and having ex- 
amined the historical record, will come forward and say, 
“Yes, this must all stop?” How many are willing to take 
the responsibility for a decision which would go down in 
history as a retreat? Day after day, year after year, the 
universities of this country are making important contribu- 
tions to all branches of learning. Is this worth while or 
not? It is for the country to answer. At the moment the 
response is not certain. The reply seems hesitating and 
fearful—on occasions perhaps even hostile. How will this 
uncertainty, this faltering, be regarded a hundred years 
hence? Will it be said that with the advancement of 
knowledge well under way and man’s horizons just begin- 
ning to clear, the human race became so preoccupied with 
material ills that it succumbed to terror and, in the interests 
of security, curiosity was confined? Or will it be said that, 
frightened as they were and bowed down by much trouble 
and suffering, nevertheless at least in one country—the 
traditional home of freedom—men still retained confidence 
in the importance of the great intellectual advance? 

The case for the universities before the bar of public 
opinion must be based equally on their importance as educa- 
tional institutions and as centers for creative activities of 
the human mind. Indeed, the chief problem of university 
administration is to attempt to hold the balance even between 
teaching and research, these two diverse but not contradictory 
activities of the learned world. If for some reason the one 
phase seems to eclipse the other it is the imperative duty of 
the President and Governing Boards to correct the situation. 
Some have tried to solve this problem of balance by 
divorcing undergraduate teaching from research. ‘This is 
not the historic policy of Harvard. On the contrary, such 
a separation of powers seems to most of us unwise. Of 
course, one does not often find a man who is both a great 
teacher and a distinguished investigator, though the com- 
bination is not so rare as is sometimes supposed. But I am 
certain that a university can expect to find a sufficient num- 
ber of able scholars who are great teachers and enough able 
teachers who are brilliant scholars. With a few exceptions 
every permanent member of our staff should be actively 
interested both in advancing knowledge and in teaching. By 
and large we must attempt to find young men of talent who 
can demonstrate their ability in advancing knowledge and 
also in disseminating it with skill and enthusiasm. And the 
future of this University depends on finding such men, en- 
couraging them, and adequately supporting their work. No 
carefully laid plans for research work on this or that prob- 
lem can succeed if the men of exceptional ability are lacking; 
no method of education will be successful if great teachers— 
great personalities—are lacking to inspire and lead as well as 
to instruct. 
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Every large university affords unusual opportunities for 
the development of the creative powers of its professors; 
they have at their disposal libraries, museums, laboratories. 
Those who are finally selected for the permanent posts must 
be worthy of the responsibilities thus placed upon them. If 
we choose the wrong man, we automatically debar someone 
else who might have used the position to better advantage. 
The intellectual growth of this country is thereby retarded. 
The effect of one unsatisfactory appointment in one univer- 
sity is perhaps insignificant but if the process were repeated 
time and again in a number of our leading institutions the 
result would be appalling. The emphasis on the quality of 
our university staffs can not be too great; in my opinion, the 
search for the exceptional man must be never ending. 


Now as I have said we could cripple the universities 
of this country by appointing second rate men to the pro- 
fessorial positions. We could damage them just as seriously 
by appointing first-rate men and then letting them starve 
intellectually. To the ambitious, eager searcher after truth 
intellectual starvation is almost as devastating in its effects 
as physical hunger. Close his laboratories for lack of funds, 
fail to provide for the continuance of the libraries, refuse 
him assistants to help him in his work, and you may destroy 
his value to society. Few outside the academic walls realize 
how essential to the life of a scholar is adequate support of 
his investigations; and few outside a President’s or Treas- 
urer’s office realize how very expensive such support is sure 
to be. 


One of the unfortunate results of the expansion of our 
activities and the increased specialization to which I referred 
earlier has been the resulting lack of fluidity in our funds. 
Almost all the income of this University, for example, is 
mortgaged, as it were, to specific enterprises to which we are 
committed. Each subdivision of the University in these 
days must be ever mindful of its budget. If a new man is 
to be called to the faculty or a young man promoted, the 
question is sure to arise—who will pay for his salary and 
his research expenses. The officer responsible for the de- 
partmental budget to which the increase is charged will 
certainly feel obliged to see that the man in question does 
his work primarily in one department—he must pull his 
weight in that particular boat. He who would like to free 
himself from departmental restrictions and regard himself 
as a man of the academic world finds great difficulty in 
universities as they are today constituted. The water-tight 
compartments of knowledge of which we hear so much are 
usually identical with budgetary units. The process of 
breaking down the connecting bulkheads may be long delayed 
by financial considerations. On the other hand, fluid funds 
for the University as a whole would tend to seep through 
the barriers and hasten their decay. 


The situation I have been describing, and deploring, 
results in part from the restrictions which have been attached 
to many legacies and gifts. Until recently benefactors of 
our privately endowed colleges and universities have not 
recognized the unfortunate consequences which might in 
the course of time result from the terms of their gifts. An 
endowed professorship, for example, in a certain subject of 
great importance in the eighteenth century might not be of 
equal importance now. ‘Two generations hence it may be 





impossible to find a really adequate man to fill the chair in 
one of the specialties which regards itself as of prime sig- 
nificance today. If we had only endowments for a series of 
restricted professorships I should not feel quite sure that we 
could play our proper role in the unknown world which lies 
ahead. To the extent that we have flexibility in our resources, 
fluidity for the present and future, we may hope to do our 
share in the process of unifying knowledge and supporting 
a certain number of great scholars and teachers whose re- 
sponsibility will be to the University as a whole rather than 
to one faculty or department. 

Next September we shall mark the three-hundredth 
anniversary of Harvard’s founding—the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of higher education in America. 
The occasion is significant and we have planned the celebra- 
tion with care. For the conference in the first week in 
September there will be assembled a most distinguished 
company of scholars from all over the world. ‘To the final 
ceremonies on September 16, 17 and 18 will come delegates 
from colleges and universities and, we hope, some ten thou- 
sand of our alumni. At moments we have wondered whether 
in this period of the country’s history, in a time of uncer- 
tainty, of financial depression, it was indeed wise to propose 
such an elaborate celebration. Is it not perhaps most unfor- 
tunate that the early colonists chose to found Harvard in 
the year 1636? But in case any are inclined to view the 
matter from such a sorrowful angle, let me ask you to 
consider the question further. This is admittedly a time of 
trouble and depression, but it is also a time of peril for the 
universities of the world, a time when the friends of those 
institutions must rally to their support. Look at what has 
happened in Germany, see to what a state her once great 
and free centers of learning have been reduced. Count the 
distinguished men who once occupied the chairs in her an- 
cient academies and see how few remain today. Liberty is 
the life blood of those who are in quest of the truth, and 
liberty has vanished. So in Russia it vanished nearly a 
generation ago. In these countries the advancement of 
science is permitted but within strict bounds; a free inquiry 
on any subject at the personal initiative of the scholar is, 
to say the least, hazardous. Even in our own Common- 
wealth here I am sorry to say we have seen the first step 
taken in the same direction—the enactment of a Teachers’ 
Oath Law. No issue of patriotism is here involved; the 
issue is between those who have confidence in the learned 
world and those who fail to understand it and hence distrust 
it, dislike it, and would eventually curb it. The present 
law is perhaps as innocuous as such a law could be but it 
is a straw showing the way the wind is blowing. The havoc 
of the gale in other lands makes me feel that those who 
value our universities should now come forward. Our 
celebration next September is a fitting occasion for a dem- 
onstration of faith. It is a time when our alumni will 
journey to Cambridge, as it were, on a pilgrimage and when 
all who prize our intellectual heritage can march with them 
in spirit. Is it not, perhaps, fortunate after all that our 
three-hundredth anniversary falls in this year 1936 and we 
are thus permitted an opportunity to reaffirm our belief in 
the ideals which the Puritans had before them when they 
dared found a college in a wilderness to “Advance Learning 
and Perpetuate it to Posterity.” 
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The Power to Destroy 


‘ SOME PHASES OF TAX REACTIONS 
By JOHN J. MERRILL, New York State Tax Commissioner 
Before Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in New York City, April 2, 1936 


HE animating force of all government, whether State, 
local or otherwise, always finds its genesis in taxa- 
tion. A good government will have as a motivating 

spirit the welfare of all its citizens. This welfare includes 
not only the absolute needs but also the reasonable advance- 
ment of all citizens. Consideration must also be given to 
those who contribute to the treasury—the taxpayers. “Taxa- 
tion, no matter how repellant, is a necessary evil if civiliza- 
tion is to continue. Any misconceived scheme of taxation 
may result in benefiting a few at the expense and injury of 
the many, or its ultimate result may be the injury of the 
entire body politic. Viewing this matter, as I do, I can not 
reach the conclusion that any tax not required by the 
absolute necessities of government can be classified as a just 
tax and such a tax should therefore be excluded from our 
system. 

Tax laws should be for the real requirement of sane 
ygovernment—the things essential to the support and protec- 
tion of life and property, and not for the purpose of accom- 
plishing some social reform or creating some idealistic con- 
ception of a Utopian Commonwealth. Believing this I most 
strenuously object to a system of taxation that makes possible 
the seizure of the property of the taxpayer for any purpose 
except the raising of revenue for necessary public expenses. 
Without such a limitation there is nothing to stay unjust, 
extortionate, and destructive levies on your income and even 
on the sources of the income itself. 

Let us not be deluded. John Marshall’s declaration, 
made so many years ago, and to the effect that “The power 
to tax is the power to destroy”, has lost nothing of its potency 
and truth. Never in the history of this country has that 
statement been more axiomatic than at this moment. The 
evidences are not wanting that in this State, and in practically 
all its subdivisions, we have passed the limits of sane assess- 
ment and reasonable cost of government. This cost, entirely 
apart from the support of the Federal Government, approx- 
imates a billion dollars annually, or about $80.00 per year 
for every man, woman and child within our borders. This 
sum is made up of about $64.00 of general property tax and 
about $16.00 of indirect taxes. From this it follows that 
80% of our tax load plus, of course, a portion of indirect 
taxes is borne by real estate. ‘The burden of these taxes 
amounts to more than $300 for our average family. And so 
we come to what seems to be the fundamental causes of 
this condition. They may be classed as follows: 

First—The wide expansion of the care of our needy 
and the added cost of support for the ne’er-do-well. 

With relation to care for our needy there can be no 
valid complaint if the administration is adequate and 
honest. As regards the “ne’er-do-wells”, it may safely be 
assumed that if administration is adequate they will receive 
only due and proper consideration. 

The second cause, and the one of greater importance, 





has its origin in the issuance of unnecessary bonds and 
their attendant evils and ultimate costs. 

The responsibility for the existence of this second 
class does not rest as largely with public officials as it 
does with those organized minorities, which make their 
demands on public officials, and with those who are tax- 
payers but give no thought or consideration to the gov- 
ernment under which they live and move and—may I 
add—pay their taxes, but permit the organized minorities, 
which often are merely systemized rackets, to decide to 
what form and sort of government they will contribute 
support. 


No considerable portion of the voters, save the minor- 
ities, seem to sense the truism that “Those who dance must 
pay the fiddler”. Until an active majority of our people 
become tax-conscious, we shall accomplish nothing of any 
considerable value toward minimizing the evils of our present 
tax situation. Included in the term “our people” are all 
those who are taxed, either directly or indirectly, and who 
manifest their objection to any overburden by complaint 
rather than by definite action. The term also includes those 
who are not yet aware that, by indirection, they are in fact 
participating in the proposed balancing of our budgets. This 
latter class is largely constituted of those most vociferous in 
so-called reforms and extensions and expenditures that are 
beyond the ability of the taxpayers to provide the attendant 
Costs. 

In the consideration of this subject it should constantly 
be kept in mind that values are created by individual effort, 
and that government itself never creates anything of taxable 
value, save by saddling the costs upon the backs of those who 
contribute under some form of taxation, either seen or un- 
seen. The more it is unseen the less it is generally under- 
stood. 

Government harvests nothing as a result of its own 
plowing, harrowing, and planting. It garners always from 
the fields where others have toiled with the hope and 
anticipation of profit. Let us not be deluded by superficial 
appearances. Taxes are taken from everybody existing under 
the protection of government, whether the taking is or is 
not recognized by the contributors. 

We hear much in these days about grants and loans 
made by governments, and they may or may not be necessary, 
but whence came the funds from which these contributions 
were collected? There is but one real source. They are, 
in their origin, funds taken from your pockets and mine, 
and from every other individual who may be reached by 
the powerful hand of government. It may be necessary to 
pursue some such course, but it should not be unrestrained. 
In our own State the matching of so-called State funds with 
those of the local governments has often resulted in waste 
and unbridled extravagance. 

Furthermore, the fact that all are in some measure 
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contributors establishes beyond doubt that whatever benefits 
accrue from taxation should be beneficently distributed for 
the actual necessities of the whole body politic, and in no 
greater quantity than is required to meet the needs of a well 
ordered government. 

We in New York have been too prone to consider our 
governmental system as consisting of many separate and in- 
dependent entities rather than as a general government 
having many branches endowed with the exercise of separate 
and specific functions. This former condition probably did 
exist some years ago, but such a situation no longer exists 
as regards the necessities of our present day general State 
Government and of our many municipalities. 

The activities of any municipality are no longer purely 
local. Its needs are now attended by a large share of those 
of neighboring communities and often by those of distant 
localities. 

Rapid transit and instantaneous communication have 
made the people of all the parts of our State a practically 
homogeneous mass. In terms of government we have become 
of one degree. A moment of thought will convince us that 
all the highways between our great cities run in greatest 
measure through rural communities, and the country roads 
are as important with relation to your milk supply as are 
the streets of this great metropolis. 

Furthermore, traffic, though it always trends strongly 
toward the cities, runs not through one-way streets. This 
condition seems to demonstrate beyond doubt that our great 
problem has surged up beyond the simpler control of our 
local units and now requires for its solution all the poten- 
tiality of a unitary government. 

Without regard to the so-called grants made by the 
State, from the money taken from local contributors, the 
municipalities are raising about three-quarters of a billion 
dollars annually for the support of local government, and 
this, because of our existing plan of taxation, has been col- 
lected almost in its entirety by levies on real property. There 
is no other source of revenue left to the locality. ‘The 
inequity of the situation is evident when we recognize that 
such taxes are collected from less than one-third of the 
wealth of the State. 

The most casual consideration of this situation taken 
in connection with the increasing demands made upon local 
government for many kinds of free service, or at below 
cost, will convince us that the modern form of local govern- 
ment can not be supported by taxes upon farms, homes, in- 
dustrial plants, and other forms of real property. 

The application of this system has already resulted in 
very many cases in virtual confiscation. The final outcome 
will be the seizure of capital assets to pay our government 
operating expenses unless a pause is called. In those cases 
where there is no net income from which payments may be 
made the savings of a lifetime invested in real estate may 
be seized to satisfy the exigencies of the situation. The 
final outcome of this method may be more far reaching 
than at first appears. 

The whole field of needs and benefits should receive 
prompt and proper review. To my mind we have been too 
tolerant of the demands and too beneficent with the tax- 
payers’ money. In any consideration of our State and local 
tax conditions we may take as the major approach the 
pertinent fact that today our combined State and local taxes 





aggregate more than a billion dollars, and that out of this 
sum we are paying for interest on our funded debts, which 
now exceed four billion dollars, and for the retirement of 
principal about four hundred million dollars annually. It is 
evident that only sixty per cent of our taxes represents 
current costs of government, and that forty cents out of 
each collected tax-dollar goes for the excesses of other years. 
We have become the victims of governmental instalment 
buying, and we have exercised it without regard to conse- 
quences to our taxpayers, our homes, our industries, and to 
our mercantile and financial affairs. 

Many, if not most, of our funded debts and interest 
charges have been thoughtlessly assumed and without regard 
to ultimate consequences. They more often represent hopes 
and desires, and not the settled judgment of men competent 
to make such important decisions as have been reached. 
Many of these expenditures doubtless seemed necessary ; 
many of them were uncalled for, and many others were 
needlessly expensive. However we may view the subject, its 
impacts and its effects, the fact must be recognized that the 
debts and their attendant carrying charges are with us and 
must be met. We must recognize that the added expense 
of government because of our borrowing upon the credit 
of anticipated revenues, which often did not materialize, has 
come to mean forty per cent of the average family contribu- 
tion for the support of State and local government. This 
means that a very considerable part of $128 is being carried 
by the head of the average family whose income is less per- 
haps than fifteen hundred dollars per year. 

Anyone familiar with the implications involved in thi. 
matter might easily have foreseen the primary effect of the 
policies which have generally been pursued in our legislative 
enactments. These are the features to which the office- 
seeker often gives grave concern and also his ultimate 
thought. But they are not the elements entering into the 
final solution. The time has arrived when we must seriously 
undertake to balance our budgets and at the least possible 
expense to the taxpayer. This means living within the 
limits of the taxpayers’ ability to meet the present costs of 
government, and with due consideration of the benefits be- 
stowed. It means, stated in another way, that we should 
pay-as-we-go, and by some balanced plan provide sufficient 
revenues to meet the absolute requirements of our situation. 

Ninety per cent of the tax spending is now made by the 
local governments, and it would seem to follow that if there 
is extravagance and waste in the expenditure the localities 
are probably guilty of the major part of it, and the problem 
should be dealt with by applying the remedies at the seat of 
the troubles. 

That your attention might be centered on some of the 
larger details of this problem, the subject has been treated 
in a very elementary manner, and I wish to recount for 
you some of the reactions arising from this condition. 

There is sufficient data to justify the assertion that at 
the very least one-third of the general property tax is not 
only abnormal, but is also destructive of capital investment. 
When some of the resulting reactions are considered, it can 
not be doubted that they are more far reaching than is 
generally understood. 

Bonds and mortgages based on real estate values have 
generally been devaluated in proportion to the over-taxation 
of their bases. 
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As an outcome of this situation these real estate secur- 
ities, held by our life insurance companies, have become much 
less productive, with the result that the security behind our 
protective life insurance policies, often representing the sole 
security of the family against want in the case of death of 
the bread winner, has been reduced in a very considerable 
measure. 

Much the same result has been reached in connection 
with our savings institutions and the funds of their de- 
positors. 

During the period from July 1, 1932, to July 1, 1935, 
the savings banks of this State have been forced to take over 
real property of the value of $285,000,000, and the per 
cent of deposits so invested has increased from .78 per cent 
to 4.69 per cent of their total deposits. These institutions 
now own sixty-seven times as much real estate, other than 
their own banking property, as they held on January 1, 1929. 
This property is not generally profit producing, and proba- 
bly will not show much in excess of one per cent after paying 
taxes, maintenance, and additional expenditures to keep it 
on the map. 

In addition to the real estate which they have been 
forced to acquire, these institutions held mortgages, based 
on the same class of property, of the face value of $3,173,- 
697,169, which represented about 53 per cent of their de- 
posits. From these figures it is evident that 57.68 per cent 
of each dollar belonging to the depositor in these mutual 
thrift institutions is involved in the rates of real estate 
taxation, and any reduction in income from these sources 
results in the direct and immediate reduction of interest to 
the depositors. Increase in taxes can only result in decreased 
revenue. 

This condition has largely contributed to the fifty per 
cent reduction of savings bank interest payment, and to the 
direct injury of the thrifty men of small means who con- 
stitute the great mass of savings bank depositors. 

There is another reaction arising from the excessive 
taxation of real estate and the issuance of bonds to meet 
expenditures that seems to be of even greater importance 
than those already considered. Its adverse effects are mani- 
fested with relation to our industry, trade and labor. There 
are several matters that may operate to the injury of these 
three classes. Among the principal ones are excessive and 
unbalanced costs of labor and of taxation. The existence 
of either or both of these may result in the injury or removal 
of an industry. 

Many cases of this character have occurred in New 
York State, and a survey of the tax situation discloses that 
forty-five out of the forty-eight States are exacting smaller 
general property taxes than is New York. Only Nevada 
and New Jersey have a higher per capita and only by a 
slight margin. One-third of the States gave a per capita 
helow forty dollars. Fourteen States have rates below fifty 
dollars. New York's rate is $64.33 per capita. If the 
States with lesser rates were located so far away that in- 
creased transportation charges would in a large measure 
alleviate the situation the matter would be of less importance 
than it is. If, however, we examine the case with relation 
to the situation in our neighboring States the conclusion can 
not be avoided that it is time to give careful consideration 
to a tax readjustment. 

In the matter of general property tax levies in the 





group consisting of Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, which is the group 
immediately surrounding New York, we find that New 
Jersey has a slightly higher rate, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Vermont, on our eastern border, have rates varying 
from 52 to 84 per cent of ovr rate. On the south and 
west Pennsylvania and Ohio have rates approximately 60% 
and 70% respectively of our rate. 

Furthermore, our taxes on each $1,000 of net wealth, 
while not materially exceeding those of New Jersey, are 
from one-third to sixty-five per cent higher than in the re- 
maining States in this group. 

Only the State of Pennsylvania has a tax on corporate 
income comparable to ours at the rate of six per cent. New 
Jersey and Ohio have none. Massachusetts has two and 
one-half per cent and Connecticut and Vermont have a rate 
of two per cent. 

With a high rate of general property tax, a higher 
rate of tax on net wealth, a higher tax rate upon corporate 
and other net incomes there seems to be no present great 
inducement for capital to enter or expand industry within 
New York State. This will not be conducive to the em- 
ployment of labor; it makes no market for capital; it pro- 
duces no extra purchasing power; it is a deterrent of mer- 
chandising and if continued will result in business stagnation. 

Any sound tax plan involves the adoption of a large 
element of indirect taxation with proper distribution to the 
municipal subdivisions and also the certain control of the 
expenditure of distributed funds. 

If the plan is properly prepared the result will be that 
new and unnecessary issues of bonds will be stopped and 
funds will be used to reduce outstanding funded debts and 
interest charges, which generally aggregate fifty per cent 
of the principal amount of the bonds before maturity is 
reached. 

This will automatically reduce the taxes upon real 
estate and industrial property and strongly tend to stabilize 
business and employment of labor. 

Every citizen owes the State and the locality where he 
abides such support as may be necessary and within the realm 
of reasonable expenditure by the Government and, insofar 
as possible, according to the benefits received by him and his 
family. Such support involves the payment of a reasonable 
part of the tax exaction, which, after all, is in a great 
measure the reaction from his own demands and personal 
activities. 

The problem is pressing upon us and it will not be 
settled or satisfied until it is properly adjusted. No adjust- 
ment that permits penalizing the real property owner, as 
he is now punished, will solve this problem. The funds to 
meet the situation must be sought elsewhere than from real 
estate taxes and should be spread over the widest possible 
base and applied in such a way that every citizen will be 
fully aware that he participates in payment of the costs. 

There should be involved in any well founded plan of 
tax adjustment: 


(1) Reduction of real estate taxes by from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. 

(2) Inheritance or death taxes, so ordered that they will 
not destructively involve estates and invested capital. 
Nor should they discourage private initiative. 

(3) A well adjusted personal income tax. 
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(4) Franchise taxes of various kinds and with proper 
rates. 

(5) Alcoholic Beverage Taxes, and 

(6) Motor Vehicle and Motor Fuel taxes. 


When all of these sources have been rationally con- 
sidered, there will remain a substantial shortage of revenue 
and the problem will be to find a source to meet the deficit. 


Whatever plan is adopted it must be generous to the 
man of limited means and income, but it must also desist 
from the destruction of those capital assets involved in the 
employment of labor. 

Let me reiterate an earlier statement—We must create 
tax consciousness in the whole mass of tax contributors and 
those who are not within the present scope of our tax system 
must be included in the final adjustment, if it is to be a 
satisfactory solution. 


I am not suggesting what form of taxation should be 


adopted to meet the deficit but I am certain that to accom- 
plish the necessary result it must be some plan that will 
place a fair and equitable burden upon all who are receiving 
the benefits bestowed by government. This will include 
not only a tax of fair proportion upon general property, based 
upon its protection, but also upon those who benefit from 
public education, police and fire protection, sanitation and 
health service, lighting and cleaning and maintenance of 
streets and highways and the many other services demanded 
from modern Municipal and State Government. Any such 
action necessary extends to the ultimate consumer and the 
more direct its application the less burdensome it will be. 

Those who are most directly interested in this situation 
have the power to correct its evils. There can not be much 
accomplished by moving the men around in a situation 
similar to a stalemate in a checker game. The tax board 
must be cleared and with new men and more and better 
men a real and final solution be reached. 


The London Naval Treaty 


By NORMAN H. DAVIS, Chief of the United States Delegation 
Delivered in London, March 25, 1936 


to be able to sign today the London Naval Treaty of 

1936 and thus to assist in carrying forward certain 
fundamental principles of naval limitation which with good- 
will on the part of all naval powers will serve to prevent a 
naval race after the expiration of the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties at the end of this year. 

The instrument we are about to sign falls short of our 
best hopes in that it makes no provision for quantitative re- 
duction and limitation. This the American Government and 
delegates deeply regret. If we bear in mind, however, the 
world situation when the conference opened and the critical 
developments which have occurred during the course of those 
deliberations, it becomes evident that we have accomplished 
far more than most, if not all, of us anticipated. 

It is a commonplace that armaments are a reflection of 
international instability and distrust. We are at present 
going through days of profound economic political and mili- 
tary disturbance. In the circumstances a drastic reduction 
of naval armaments was manifestly not to be expected. There 
was, indeed, some question whether a new naval treaty could 
be concluded at all or whether we might not be forced to 
revert to a situation in which there would be no limit for 
the size of ships as well as for the numbers. 

We have nevertheless, through patient effort negotiated 
a new treaty which not only perpetuates much that was of 
value in the older treaties but which contains new or 
strengthened provisions of the greatest importance. These 
latter in some measure serve to set off the omission in the 
present treaty of some of the basic provisions of the Wash- 
ington and London treaties, notably that of limitation and 
reduction of total tonnages by categories: or quantitative 
limitation. 

At the opening of the conference, I stated that the gov- 
ernment of the United States was in favor of a substantial 
measure of quantitative relative reduction in existing naval 
armaments. This principle of quantitative limitation was 


Te delegates of the United States of America are glad 


first proposed by the United States at the Washington con- 
ference in 1921. Our attitude in this respect has not 
changed. We still believe that only by some method of 
limiting and reducing both numbers and types will it be pos- 
sible to stabilize fleet relations sufficiently to exclude all com- 
petitive building. 

Therefore, while we recognize that qualitative limita- 
tion is of value, we have not abandoned the hope of achieving 
in the future a quantitative limitation in navies, and in addi- 
tion to the treaty we are today signing a supplementary pro- 
tocol in which we register our desire to achieve further mea- 
sures of reduction in any subsequent treaty. 

Prior to calling the present conference, it was a well 
known fact that not only Japan but also other powers have 
objected to the rigidity in relative fleet levels which was a 
concomitant of the application of this principle in the Wash- 
ington and London treaties and which has become known as 
the ratio system. Naval treaties—like any form of inter- 
national agreement—must, to be effective in the long run, 
command the . ‘intary support and consent of each par- 
ticipant. 

When «e 5 iese delegation decided to withdraw from 
the conference because the other participants could not accept 
its proposals, limitation of total tonnages by categories ob- 
viously became impracticable. The remaining delegations 
had to decide whether all forms of limitation were thus ruled 
out ; or whether other more flexible methods could be devised 
which might command the support of all the principal naval 
powers, or, failing this, could be applied even in the tempo- 
rary absence of one or the other of these powers. 

The second course was chosen and the treaty we are 
about to sign proves that we acted wisely. While we have 
omitted certain features upon which general agreement was 
not possible at this time we have retained and added pro- 
visions which are of real importance to every naval power. 
I do not believe there is a single provision in this new treaty 
to which any naval power cannot agree, and it is hoped that 
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all the other Washington treaty powers which are not sign- 
ing this treaty today will later adhere. 

As a result of the elimination of quantitative limitation 
as established in the Washington and London treaties more 
prominence is given in the new treaty to a restriction in the 
size and gun caliber of different classes of naval vessels. 
Naval races may result either from a competition in quantity 
cr a competition in size of individual ships. 

A competition in size or new types may become as dan- 
gerous and, as some believe, even more dangerous than com- 
petition in numbers because of the greater element of sur- 
prise involved and the consequent arousing of mutual fear 
and suspicion. The building of new types which may render 
obsolete other existing types would be a most expensive form 
of competition. 

The new treaty, as stated, retains qualitative limitation 
and we have been able to agree upon reductions in some of 
the limits heretofore fixed for certain categories. Notably 
we have agreed that the caliber of guns on capital ships shall 
be reduced from 16 to 14 inches provided that all the prin- 
cipal naval powers enter into an agreement to this effect 
before the treaty comes into force. We have also agreed 
to reduce the maximum tonnage of aircraft carriers from 
27,000 to 23,000 tons and in addition we have increased the 
age limit of battleships from 20 to 26 years. 

The treaty also contains numerous provisions which will 
aid in avoiding unnecessary and disturbing naval construc- 
tion. Foremost among these are the provisions which for 
the first time introduce the principle of advance notification 
of building programs combined with a rigid and detailed 
system of exchange of information. 

We have undertaken to keep each other informed not 
only of our current construction in navies but also of our 
projected construction. We undertake to notify each other 
of all vessels which we contemplate laying down. Any one 
who thinks for a moment will recognize the manifest advan- 
tages of such an undertaking. Dread of the unknown has 
been a seriously disturbing factor in international relations. 
‘The tear of what your neighbor is about to do causes dis- 
trust and suspicion which may in turn lead to a competitive 
increase in armaments. 

We hope to eliminate this fear in respect of naval arma- 
ments by telling each other frankly and honestly in advance 
of our intentions. We believe that such an act will tend so 
to regulate the rapidity and development of the construction 
of one nation that it cannot be regarded as a menace to others. 

In the interest of securing agreement and as an earnest 
of its desire to limit naval construction whenever and wher- 
ever conditions make it possible the United States has con- 
sented to a building holiday for six years in 10,000-ton 
cruisers. 


This holiday was agreed to on the understanding that 
there shall be no excessive increase during this period in 
smaller cruisers and it is hoped that during the life of the 
treaty there will be no unforeseen or abnormal building which 
might vitiate the spirit of the holiday and thus give all the 
powers the right to terminate it after due notice and con- 
sultation as provided for it in the treaty. 

While other powers have advocated reduction in the size 
of capital ships the United States has not felt justified in 
the light of its present experience and needs for national 
security in agreeing to any reduction in the 35,000-ton limit 
tixed by the Washington and London treaties. We are most 
desirious of reducing if possible the tonnage and thus the 
cost of battleships in so far as this may be consistent with 
our national needs. 

It has, however, been more than fifteen years since the 
United States has built and completed a battleship. Until 
we have had the experience of building one or more of such 
modern ships we cannot tell to what extent, if any, the unit 
tonnage of such ships can be safely reduced. We have never- 
theless, willingly agreed to reopen this question when we 
have had the experience in new construction and design to 
enable us to determine if any reduction can be made in the 
limits now fixed without a sacrifice of essential characteristics. 

The six-year holiday in the building of capital ships 
established by the London treaty has for obvious reasons 
not been perpetuated. Further deferment in the replacement 
of battleships many of which are reaching the stage of obso- 
lescence rendering them valueless to fulfill their functions as 
the backbone of naval defense, could not be justified. So 
long as nations require to be armed they must in the interests 
of national security insist upon armament adequate to their 
needs. 

Whether qualitative without quantitative limitation can 
in the long run prove sufficient to prevent naval competition 
is a matter which only the future can determine. A drastic 
reduction in unit sizes will not bring about disarmament if 
numbers are correspondingly increased. It will depend 
largely on the good-will of the naval powers in adhering to 
the letter and spirit of the new treaty whether or not the 
restored freedom as to numbers will be abused by excessive 
building which destroys stability and upsets the equilibrium 
of security. 

The structure of naval limitation by agreement built up 
by the Washington and London treaties was badly damaged 
when it was found impossible to carry on these treaties. The 
treaty which we are about to sign lays the foundation of a 
new structure. It will go far to maintain friendship and 
understanding between the naval powers. It will serve as a 
bridge to future treaties of more far-reaching scope, and the 
structure of international understanding will have been per- 
petuated. 


Labor Combinations and the Public 


By JAMES A. EMERY, General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 12, 1936 


of both law and public practice which seriously threat- 
ens our social safety unless its growth is checked. I 
refer to the notorious fact that labor combinations not only 
possess a privileged position under the law, but, they are 


| DESIRE to call your attention to an existing condition 


being permitted to violate the public order in the effort to 
enforce their demands. 

I recognize as do all fair persons to the right of men 
to organize for the legitimate protection of their hours, wages 
I know the gains which organized 
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labor has made through association. I realize the necessity 
for such effort to protect the worker against unjust employ- 
ers. I recognize equally the right of workers to determine 
what form of valid organization, if any, they prefer. 1 
recognize, finally, which unfortunately many labor unions do 
not, the right of men to associate or refrain from associating 
with others because they believe or do not believe that any 
particular organization will advance their interest. It is the 
abuse and not the use of organizations to which | direct your 
attention. 

That organized labor seeks and has obtained a privi- 
leged position in the law and would expand that privilege is 
a matter of common knowledge. As early as 1903, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, then in private practice, declared: 

That practical immunity of unions from legal liability 
is deemed by many labor leaders a great advantage. To 
me it appears to be just the reverse. It tends to make 
officers and members reckless and lawless and thereby to 
alienate public sympathy and bring failure upon their 
efforts. 

And shortly thereafter he said, in a public address: 

The plea of trade unions for immunity from injunc- 
tions or from liability for damages is as fallacious as the 
plea of the lynchers. 

This statement by a well recognized authority and a 
sympathetic friend of the organized labor movement describes 
at once a well-known condition and the objection to its con- 
tinuance. 

Let me carry the illustration still further: You are 
familiar with the general principle that whoever acts through 
another is liable for his acts within the scope of his employ- 
ment. In the interest of social safety that has been the 
general rule of centuries. Thus, you may instruct your 
chauffeur to drive to a particular place. You may give him 
every caution, to avoid particular streets, never to exceed a 
specified speed. If, however, he disobeys your order and 
injury to another results, you cannot plead your counsel of 
caution to escape your liability. You are responsible for the 
injury which the negligence of your agent inflicted. 

Not so a labor organization. It may inflict damage on 
one or many through its agents in furtherance of a labor 
dispute. But Congress has provided that a labor organiza- 
tion or its members shall not be liable for acts of agents of 
which they will be the beneficiaries, however great the dam- 
age done, unless it can be proved that the organization or the 
members specifically authorized the particular things done, 
or else, knowing what their agent did, ratified his conduct 
thereafter. This is not the rule with respect to any other 
group or organization. The practical result is to say to every 
labor organization: “The less you know about what your 
agent does in your interest the better for you.” Is that either 
a just or wise rule from the standpoint of the public? 

Furthermore, if you walk the public streets or read the 
public press, you must have noted, often, that in many of 
our cities, a large number of strikers, often as many as may 
crowd the sidewalk, will interfere with and prevent ingress 
or egress from a place of business which is under their dis- 
pleasure. Pickets may be so numerous as to prevent cus- 
tomers or employees from entering or leaving such places 
without subjecting themselves to intimidation or threats. In 
many instances public officials tolerate such conduct, and 
expose the public to all the risks of such disorder. Suppose 
the same principle were applied to religious controversies. 


Suppose that Jews or Gentiles, Catholics or Protestants, were 
allowed to picket each others’ churches. Either could say 
“that the things of the soul are more important than those 
of the body. If it is permissible to force upon others an 
economic creed to effect a temporal material gain, how much 
giueater the right to press upon dissenters the acceptance of 
religious truth and eternal salvation.” We will not tolerate 
for a moment such interference with religious freedom. Is 
it not equally true that no official can be permitted to deter- 
mine what laws he will enforce or what citizens he will pro- 
tect or whether he will tolerate lawless conduct in one group 
and forbid it in any other? To play favorites in law enforce- 
ment is to end all law. This the President revealed when, 
in deciding the Automobile controversy, he declared the 
Government favored no particular form of organization but 
its obligation was to prevent coercion in the choice of organi- 
zation “from any source.”’ That sound and noble principle 
was unhappily ignored in writing the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

We are then being confronted with this condition: the 
labor organization, with whose general objectives the public 
sympathizes, is steadily moving into a position of enlarging 
privilege, multiplying power and lessened social responsi- 
bility for its exercise. Such combinations can strike with the 
force of lightning and with no more responsibility for the 
injury they inflict either upon their victims or the public than 
the thunder which proclaims accomplishment. Our popula- 
tion gathers in large and small communities, dependent from 
day to day for every necessity of life, for every individual 
activity upon continuous uninterrupted communication. Yet 
every little while the public is confronted with combinations 
that threaten a deprivation of fuel, transportation, communi- 
cation, food, or of any or every essential public service, unless 
their demands are granted. The combination does not 
merely declare that unless what they seek is given they will 
withdraw their services. They seek and require the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of others without direct relation to them- 
selves or their employers, and ask those others to obligate 
themselves to stop production, distribution, transportation, 
communication or any other service, until what is sought is 
given. 

At the present moment you must note the endeavor to 
organize what are termed “industrial unions.” ‘That is, to 
unite all employees in any given industry in a single organi- 
zation in order to enforce any demand that may be made by 
threatening the paralysis of not one but many industries. If 
this means anything, it means that the public is to be made a 
party to every serious controversy by threatening it with 
every form of injury that can be worked upon it unless it 
becomes a party to the labor dispute of the moment. Is it 
not obvious that, irrespective of whether what is demanded 
by any combination is right or wrong, there must be limits 
beyond which the public, as a matter of social self-defense, 
cannot permit any combination to go? The public must say 
to both employer and employee that each must accept the 
responsibilities of his job. Neither may rightly undertake the 
performance of tasks upon which the very life of the com- 
munity depends, and threaten at pleasure their discontinu- 
ance to enforce demands upon the community. 

No people can call itself either free or self-governing if 
subordinated to any group or class within itself. Whenever 
any such group or class may exercise a power that threatens 
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the general safety of all or of any large section or of the 
public order itself as a means of compelling the acceptance 
of what it seeks, then, certainly, neither the people nor the 
government are sovereign. They are but the subjects of a 
dominating minority. For that minority writes the rule of 
their life. It may be said that the demands or the methods 
of many or all such combinations threatening our economic 
life are moderate. It merely proves that such moderation is 
due to self-restraint. We cannot be assured it will continue. 
All experience demonstrates that such self-restraint disappears 
under the passionate temptations of a struggle that may in- 
volve your food supply, your transportation, your elevator 
service, your communication or the flow of materials with- 
out which the business in which you find your employment 
cannot proceed. So long as any group possesses the un- 
checked power to disobey the rules which others are required 
to obey or find conduct on their part tolerated which is not 
permitted to others, there is no safety for the public. Irre- 
sponsible power may be moderate today. It will become 
extreme tomorrow. 

A free and self-governing people must rule or be ruled. 
‘They must be sovereign or subject. This does not mean that 
any man or set of men must work against his or their will. 
Nor does it mean that they are to be denied the right to 
quit individually or collectively for the protection of their 
just interest. It does mean that all such action must be 
subordinated to the paramount public interest. It means 
that power by whomsoever exercised must be accompanied 
by corresponding legal responsibility for its use. It means 
that the general strike must be condemned. For that is 
plainly a movement to wreck society itself. It means that 
jurisdictional strikes must be effectively brought to settle- 
ment, either by the crafts involved or else yield to public 
investigation and determination. It means that no form of 
strike is permissible for public employees as a weapon to be 
used against Government. This Congress itself has recog- 
nized. For more than twenty years it has prohibited the 
police or firemen of the District of Columbia from becoming 
members of any organization employing the strike as a 
weapon. These limitations do not mean compulsory arbi- 
tration. They do mean that in all forms of essential public 
service the State or the nation may and should compel an 
investigation of any threatened interruption as preliminary 
to concerted withdrawal from it for the purpose of stopping 
its operation. It means that coercion or intimidation by 


employer or employee of the other or of either by other 
groups, should be recognized as equally reprehensible, that 
the law which winks at lawlessness by one party or the other 
is as unjust as it is bound to be socially injurious. It means 
that under adequate supervision all labor organizations should 
be accountable to their members for the vast funds they 
accumulate and spend, and, to the extent that their expendi- 
ture is directed toward matters affected with the public in- 
terest, they should be placed under reasonable accountability 
to public agencies. It means that collusive agreements be- 
tween labor organizations and lawless employers by which, 
in exchange for reciprocal advantages, the consuming public 
is victimized, should be drastically penalized. It means that 
the law and the remedial powers of the courts should be 
equally applicable to lawless combinations of either employers 
or employees, to corporations or labor unions, both to pre- 
vent injury and to compel compensation for damage inflicted. 
It calls for real and not fictitious restoration of equality in 
bargaining power by making both parties to any employment 
agreement equally liable for its execution. It justly requires 
the restoration of equality before the law by making the 
labor combination equally liable with all other combinations 
for the acts and conduct of their officers and agents within 
the general scope of their employment. 


To thus insist that the labor combination shall be equally 
amenable to the law and that its power of action shall be 
subordinated to the superior rights of the community, is 
neither to cripple labor organizations nor to reduce their 
just influence and power. On the contrary, increased re- 
sponsibility would recommend them to the more favorable 
consideration of the public. It would curb reckless leaders 
and members tempted to transgress the law. It would pre- 
sent the labor organization as a responsible entity, answer- 
able like others to the rational control of the society of 
which it is a part. Such policy merely asserts the supremacy 
of a free people and their government over all its parts. 

The policy of organized labor should, in action, reflect 
the wise advice of Mr. Justice Brandeis before he ascended 
the bench: 


The unions should take the position squarely that they 
are amenable to law, prepared to take the consequences if 
they trangress, and thus show that they are in full sympathy 
with the spirit of our people, whose political system rests 
upon the proposition that this is a government of law, and 
not of men. 


Youth and Crime 


By CLYDE A. TOLSON, Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 


Before the Iowa State Teachers Association, delivered at Oskaloosa, lowa, April 3, 1936 


State ‘Teachers Association the greetings of Mr. John 

Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and his appreciation of the interest displayed in 
law-enforcement by the members of this Association. I 
desire, of course, to express my own pleasure at the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to appear before you. I am always glad 
to return to my home state and am especially appreciative of 
the opportunity to address the members of your Association. 


T IS my privilege to convey to the members of the Iowa 


There is no more important current topic than that 
involving the problem of youth and crime. It would be 
trite to repeat the statement that has been so often made 
that the youth of today are the men of tomorrow. Unless 
our young people can be properly trained, unless it can be 
unmistakably demonstrated to them that crime does not pay, 
unless they are taught that the honest and honorable life is 
the only one worthy of emulation and practice, the ranks 
of our criminals will be increased in future years to such 
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an extent as to render the present problem almost impossible 
of solution by law-enforcement agencies. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to begin these remarks 
by a few words that will describe the problem that con- 
fronts us. The American people as a whole have been 
strangely indifferent to the menace of widespread, organized 
crime. They have apparently held that the detection and 
apprehension of criminals is the work of police officials, paid 
by them for that purpose, and that it is no business of the 
public at large. While this is obviously superficially true, 
yet it is also an indisputable fact that unless our law-en- 
forcement organizations receive the whole-hearted, enthusi- 
astic, intelligently directed support of the more intelligent 
members and groups of our communities, crime will continue 
to flourish and grow to stupendous, overwhelming propor- 
tions, and American institutions which are now gravely 
threatened will eventually be overwhelmed by the increasing 
pressure of the lawless element. 

Some of our people are even today blissfully ignorant 
of the proportions to which this menace has grown. At- 
tempts have been made on the part of many individuals to 
arouse the public and to call its attention to conditions which 
appear to indicate that in many of our cities, as well as in 
our rural communities, crime of a particularly heinous char- 
acter has attained proportions that render it a menace to 
law-abiding citizens everywhere. Statistics that’ are available 
would appear to be convincing, but statistics in themselves 
are of little value. One must bring to the interpretation of 
these seemingly lifeless symbols a realistic, constructive 
imagination that will render them truly significant and 
representative of facts and conditions that are alarming, to 
say the least. Civilization itself is based upon law and 
order. Civilization means the observance of law. Crime 
as we know it in this country today has grown to enormous 
proportions. The figures reflect that its annual cost approx- 
imates fifteen billions of dollars. This means a cost of $10 
each and every month of the year for each man, woman, 
and child in this country. The extent of this monetary 
burden, as reflected by these figures, I believe, needs no 
further elaboration on my part. It is estimated that for the 
year 1935 there were committed in this country 1,445,581 
serious crimes. Of this number wilful homicide cases com- 
prised 7,745. There were 4,996 deaths as a result of 
criminal negligence. There were 46,981 cases of felonious 
assault. There were 283,685 cases of burglary, 779,956 
larcenies and 247,346 automobile thefts. These statistics 
indicate the extent of the horrible menace that threatens 
the security of every man, woman, and child in this country. 

I know it will be of real interest to this gathering to 
report that of 392,251 fingerprint records of arrested persons 
received by the Identification Division of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation during the year 1935, 75,171 were those of 
individuals under twenty-one years of age. This indicates 
that one in every five arrested persons reported to our Bu- 
reau was in the class that may properly be referred to as the 
youth of our country. The problem of crime is the problem 
of youth and is a problem that must be solved by the parents 
and teachers of the country or its solution is impossible. 

Possibly a few further figures will more vividly express 
to this gathering the character of this problem as it pertains 
to the young people of the country. The fingerprint records 
submitted to the Federal Bureau of Investigation showing 





arrests during the year 1935 disclosed that 15% of those 
arrested were under 20 years of age, 22% were between 
the ages of 20 and 24, and 18% were between the ages of 
25 and 29, making a total of 55% or more than one-half 
of those arrested who were under 30 years of age. These 
figures err on the side of conservatism particularly in the 
lower age groups because in some jurisdictions it is not the 
practice to fingerprint youthful criminals. 

This is the situation with which we are faced. Let us 
be practical and consider some of the things that may be 
done to combat or check the crime menace, and particularly 
some of the things which may be done by the members of 
this association and the school teachers throughout the land. 
It is my opinion that the teachers are in a particularly 
strategic position to perform splendidly effective work in 
properly training the youth of the country along constructive 
law-enforcement lines. Primarily, the development of char- 
acter in our young is the problem of parents, and this prob- 
lem cannot be shifted upon our schools and colleges. How- 
ever, much may be accomplished by proper instruction in 
our schools. The necessity for a respect bordering upon 
veneration for the laws of our country can be instilled at an 
early age into our young people. They can be taught that 
unless the country’s laws are regarded as little short of 
sacred and are obeyed there can be no law and order, there 
can be no proper government, and the country’s institutions 
and all that they mean will be over-whelmed in the resulting 
inevitable debacle. They can be instructed as to the im- 
portance the everlasting importance of the development of 
an honest and honorable personality. ‘They can be instructed 
that character is the most valued possession of any individual 
and that any mental developments or material acquisitions 
are decidedly secondary in importance and value to the com- 
munity and to the individuals themselves. It can be pointed 
out to them that crime veritably does not pay. The criminal 
and all of his works can be divested of their vestige of 
romance or glamor and he can be described in his proper 
aspect as a weak, brutal, uncivilized type of non-social 
creature who is not only a menace to the community, but 
who derives little, if any, pleasure even during the period 
of his temporary seeming success in living without arduous 
labor. The fatuous folly of a life of crime may be illustrated 
by pointing to the bloody ends of criminals like Clyde 
Barrow, John Dillinger, Fred Barker, “Pretty Boy” Floyd, 
Verne Miller, and others of this type who died under cir- 
cumstances that reflected no glory or honor upon themselves, 
after living hunted, fugitive lives for years during which 
period they fled unceasingly from a fate they knew to be 
inevitable. Other phases of the lesson that can be impressed 
upon our young people are further illustrated by the lives 
of criminals, who, while not compelled to pay the penalty 
of death, are yet, like Harvey Bailey, George “Machine 
Gun” Kelly, Arthur Barker, John Paul Chase and others, 
spending the balance of their lives in penal servitude. Our 
youth can be impressed with the fact that not only is 
criminality wrong, but it is weak, foolish and an evidence 
of decided mental as well as moral inferiority. 

Both as teachers and as citizens, the strongest possible 
pressure may be brought to bear by the members of this 
association, individually and collectively, in order to clarify 
and improve the existing situation with regard to law- 
enforcement itself. It is a truism to say that the public of 
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this or any other country will receive as much and as efh- 
cient law-enforcement as they deserve or as they demand. 
As I have said, the American public has been strangely 
apathetic to the vital nature of this menacing problem in 
the past. There are signs, however, that gradually they are 
being awakened to the character of the crisis which confronts 
them. Our teachers, as representative, advanced, enlignt- 
ened citizens, can well take steps to actively, enthusiastically 
support the efforts of those who are endeavoring to place 
the profession of law-enforcement upon the highest possible, 
most efficient plane. Among other possible accomplishments, 
we can take steps to check and finally extirpate the evil of 
politics or political control from law-enforcement. ‘There 
is no greater evil. I know of nothing so adverse to the ac- 
complishment of real law-enforcement than the curse of 
politics. In any form, manner or degree, wherever and 
whenever politics touches law-enforcement the latter suffers 
and becomes ineffective and abortive. Any continuance of 
political influence in law-enforcement will mean a gradual 
deterioration, decay and final collapse of law and order in 
the community in which it is permitted to exist. 

Politics is the racket underlying all other rackets, so far 
as law-enforcement is concerned. An aroused, enlightened 
public opinion is the only possible effective means to curb and 
cure this great evil. 

Our teachers and citizens may also perform effective 
service to their respective communities in attempting to 
eradicate another great evil which has afflicted not only law- 
enforcement but directly affected the law-abiding men, 
women and children of the country. I refer to the wide- 
spread and gross abuse of the pardon and parole system, as 
it operates in many of our States. We who function in the 
work of actively combating crime and apprehending criminals 
are probably thought to be unduly severe in our attitude 
toward criminals. I believe this accusation is entirely un- 
true. We do feel very strongly, however, that it is a crime 
in itself to turn loose upon our communities habitual 
criminals, at the expiration of totally inadequate portions of 
minimum sentences, to again prey upon our citizens. Some 
criminals are, of course, subject to reform. Some have been 
reformed and returned to society as law-abiding members of 
communities. ‘This applies in the vast majority of instances 
only to first offenders and is almost invariably untrue of 
confirmed, habitual criminals who rarely, if ever, have been 
turned from the evil of their ways to follow vocations of 
honest labor. There have developed in recent years in this 
country men and women who are seemingly obsessed with 
the idea that the reformation of individual criminals is the 
primary responsibility of parole and pardon boards. We hold 
that first and foremost our duty to society provides that 
society’s interests should be primarily considered, and that 
no criminal should receive pardon or parole clemency beyond 
that which is strictly enjoined by statute unless it can be 
shown, beyond a reasonable doubt, that the recipient of this 
clemency will not renew his endless warfare upon society. 
Any practical experienced law-enforcement officer will tell 
you of literally hundreds and perhaps thousands of cases in 
which mercy has been shown to habitual criminals of a 
particularly vicious type. Mercy is a splendid human char- 
acteristic, but the mercy, it is believed, should be shown to 
our law-abiding citizens, rather than to habitual criminals, 
and it is truly merciless to so function as to render those 


who are engaged in the most orderly pursuits of life subject 
to the depredations of non-social, criminally-inclined in- 
dividuals who could not possibly be reformed and who will 
never be other than dangerous menaces to law and order. 

There are other law-enforcement problems in which 
teachers, both as leaders and trainers of the young and as 
citizens who occupy an extremely important position in their 
respective communities, can function effectively. Law-en- 
forcement organizations have improved considerably within 
the past decade. Much yet, however, remains to be done. 
Our citizens must insist that no appointments be made except 
upon a merit basis solely, that no influence of any kind should 
enter into the making of appointments, that once having 
entered the service of a law-enforcement organization, no 
promotions should be made except upon demonstrated 
superiority, and the door of opportunity should be open to 
all those who prove their superior fitness for promotion. The 
members of the law-enforcement personnel should be protec- 
ted at all times from any degree of outside influence in the 
performance of their official duties. 

Particularly is it true that the head of a law-enforce- 
ment organization should be in full, complete and untram- 
meled control of his organization and subject at no time 
to the whims and vagaries of political or any other form 
of influence on the part of those holding official positions 
or bearing unofficial relations to municipal or other govern- 
ments. That very few heads of law-enforcement organiza- 
tions possess this free, independent and untrammeled status 
is admitted by all in a position to judge accurately as to 
these conditions. The tenure of service of the head of a 
law-enforcement organization should be continuous and 
permanent, so long as this head demonstrates superior effi- 
ciency and so long as his honesty may not be properly 
aspersed. Recently, considerable comment appeared in the 
columns of the press to the effect that the head of the police 
organization in one of the larger cities of the country had 
occupied that post for over four years. It was said that 
this was a record performance in that particular city. This 
is a sad commentary upon the status of our law-enforcement 
personnel. No commercial or industrial organization could 
possibly function properly if the head thereof were subject 
to change for frivolous, unimportant and political reasons 
such as are the heads of our police organizations. ‘The 
management and control of a law-enforcement organization 
in this time is a position requiring all of the talent, as well 
as the fruits of experience, that can be gained from a life- 
time of endeavor along law-enforcement lines. To change 
the heads of these organizations, such as is done at the 
present time in practically ali of the larger cities of the 
country, for any reason other than demonstrated inefficiency 
or death, means that law-enforcement must still remain in 
a decidedly inferior status and the lives and safety of the 
members of our communities are jeopardized thereby. 

The problem of personnel, we believe, has been effec- 
tively solved in the work of the FBI, and I trust I will not 
be charged with demonstrating undesirable egotism when I 
say that the accomplishments of the FBI in this regard can 
be matched by any other law-enforcement organization if the 
same policies are pursued. The personnel of the FBI are 
selected with the greatest care. They are investigated with 
meticulous thoroughness. The age limit for our Special 
Agent positions is confined to individuals between the ages 
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of 25 and 35 years, who have finished a course in law at 
some recognized law school or college or have completed a 
similar accounting course, or who have had outstanding law- 
enforcement experience. Upon entering the service of the 
Bureau it is impressed upon all trainees that any and every 
position in the Bureau’s service is open to all who may 
demonstrate superior fitness therefor, that no seniority rules, 
with their crushing, blighting effect upon efficiency, are in 
vogue, that no political or influence of any other kind will 
serve to aid or assist in procuring promotion at any time, 
and that efficiency and loyalty will be adequately rewarded 
to the extent to which these qualities are individually 
demonstrated. 

The payment of adequate compensation to its personnel 
is a vital necessity in the building up of any truly efficient 
organization, and this is a condition which has been woefully 
lacking in probably the vast majority of the law-enforcement 
organizations of the country. The responsibility for this 
lack is due to the public, and teachers may well perform a 
meritorious service in changing these conditions. Law-en- 
forcement officers must not only be adequately but liberally 
compensated, lest the degree and quota of law-enforcement 
that a community will receive will be inadequate. ‘There 
is no room here for parsimonious treatment of those engaged 
in the great work of law-enforcement. We hold in these 
days that law-enforcement is truly a learned profession and 
that the members thereof are entitled to at least as much 
compensation as the members of any other learned profession. 
The defense of the lives and property of the citizens of our 
country, the defense of our country’s institutions and of 
the Government itself, should not be entrusted to untrained, 
inadequately compensated or equipped hands. Far greater 
liberality must be shown by the citizens of our various com- 
munities in the treatment of their law-enforcement organ- 
izations in the future than has been bestowed in the past, 
if real progress is to be made. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation draws its per- 
sonnel from the best equipped, mentally, morally and phys- 
ically, of the youth of the country. The fact that promotion 
is certain for those who demonstrate efficiency means that 
the FBI offers a career for the young people of the country 
that is eagerly sought by thousands of them and in which 
they may perform work of the highest service to the country 
at large and the greatest possible individual satisfaction to 
themselves. 

I have spoken primarily of the responsibility of teachers 
with regard to the solution of the problem of crime by them 
in connection with the duties of their vocation. Perhaps in 
the short time that remains to me it might be appropriate 
to outline in a brief manner some of the functions of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in order that my hearers 
may be informed in connection therewith, not only for their 
information with regard to the work of the Bureau, but in 
order that, in their contact with and influence upon law- 
enforcement organizations in their local communities, they 
may insist upon the functioning by these organizations along 
the lines that have been proven successful in the work of 
the Bureau. 

I have referred to the extreme care exercised by the 
Bureau in the selection of its personnel. Every effort is exer- 
cised to intensively train the few that are selected from the 
thousands of applications. A regular faculty of instructors 





and approximately thirty specialists lecture to them on 
various phases of the Bureau’s work. The instructors include 
men who have taught at colleges and high schools. The 
training school curriculum includes studies in the technique 
of investigation, violations of Federal law, rules of evidence, 
scientific crime detection, fingerprint identificatien, and prac- 
tice in the use of the pistol, the Army rifle, the automatic 
shotgun, the machine gun and the tear-gas riot gun. After 
thorough instruction in the training school, the newly ap- 
pointed Agent works with seasoned Agents for a considerable 
period before he is considered fully equipped to function 
independently. 

You have probably heard of the Bureau’s Identification 
Division, which was established in 1924 and has grown to 
tremendous proportions in the approximately twelve years of 
its existence. Starting with a nucleus of 810,188 sets of 
fingerprint records, the collection of current fingerprints of 
actual criminals now aggregates over 5,700,000. Each day 
of the year an average of 4,000 additional fingerprint cards 
are received from contributors in all parts of the world. 
Over 10,000 law-enforcement agencies submit fingerprints 
to the Bureau, including those in approximately 70 foreign 
countries. Within thirty-six hours after the receipt of the 
fingerprint cards, replies are transmitted to the contributors, 
either submitting the details of the individual’s previous 
record, or advising that no previous record is on file. It 
may be of interest to note that approximately one-half of 
the fingerprint cards received by the Bureau are of persons 
who do possess previous criminal records, and that 500 
fugitives from justice are being located each month for police 
agencies as the result of searching the fingerprint records of 
arrested persons in our files. 

The Bureau several years ago initiated the policy of 
transmitting to law-enforcement officers throughout the 
country what is now known as the FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin. This is published each and every month of the 
year, and lists the names, aliases, descriptions, fingerprint 
classifications and a reproduction of one finger impression 
of wanted fugitives, together with the names and addresses 
of law-enforcement agencies to be notified in the event the 
fugitives are located. An essential purpose served by this 
bulletin is the dissemination of scientific information of in- 
terest to peace officers. It also serves as a forum for the 
expression of ideas furthering cooperation and modern 
methods of crime detection. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is also performing 
pioneer work of a highly important character in the collection 
of crime statistics. More than 2,156 police departments 
throughout the United States, representing a population area 
of over 64,615,000, make monthly and annual reports to the 
Bureau of offenses known and offenses cleared by arrest, and 
the number of persons held for prosecution. 

I have indicated that modern law-enforcement has at- 
tained the status of a learned profession. It is now a science, 
and the latest proven scientific mechanisms and formulas are 
available to law-enforcement experts in the solution by them 
of individual crimes. The Technical Laboratory of the FBI 
has been developed for the purpose of affording, not only to 
Special Agents of the Bureau in this field, but to law-enforce- 
ment officials everywhere, every possible aid and assistance 
that can be rendered by the most modern scientific machinery 
in the solution of crimes in conuection with which there are 
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found data, material or evidence susceptible to scientific ex- 
amination and research. In the Bureau’s Technical Labora- 
tory at Washington, D. C., experts examine all specimens 
forwarded to them and in very many cases are able to fur- 
nish scientific information which results in the solution of 
crimes in all parts of the country. The testimony of the 
Bureau’s experts is also used as evidence in court. Among 
the instruments used by these experts are included comparison 
microscopes, microscopes for examing handwriting, the ultra- 
violet ray lamp for the identification of invisible writing 
found in secret documents, infra-red ray equipment, special 
cameras for photographing specimens, chemical apparatus for 
the examination of blood stains, qualitative and quantitative 
analyses, powders, chemicals, special lighting effects for 
studying material such as paper, and similar equipment. In 
the Laboratory there are examined bullets and exploded 
shells, paper and watermarks. Casts are made of objects of 
evidence, such as death masks, foot prints and tire marks. 
Micro-analyses of hair and textile fibers and chemical anal- 
yses of stains are also made. 

Many other functions are performed by the scientific 
laboratory of the FBI, but the time will not permit me to 
explain them in detail here. An important function of the 
laboratory is that of engaging in research work for the de- 
velopment of new techniques for the solution of crime. The 
laboratory also studies methods and practices in use by police 
departments to effect constructive improvements. Every 
effort is made to not only keep abreast of the latest scientific 
discoveries and inventions, but to pioneer in new fields of 
scientific research and discovery. 

An important function of the FBI is reflected in the 
police training school which was initiated by it in July of 
1935. This for the first time affords to representative police 
officials in all parts of the country the same type of instruc- 
tion and training given to Special Agents of the Bureau. 
The course consists of a three-months period of instruction 
and is intended to constitute a practical and comprehensive 
method for the purpose of informing police officers as to the 
latest, most scientific modern proven methods of coping with 
criminals and solving crimes. Experts from all parts of the 
country consisting of the best known academic representatives 
of the various arts and sciences, affording processes and in- 
formation of possible aid to law-enforcement, as well as 
trained, experienced members of the representative law-en- 
forcement agencies of the country, lecture to the students 
gathered at Washington. 

These are but a few of the services rendered by the 
FBI to the cause of law-enforcement. Of course, daily in 
all parts of the country the representatives of the Bureau 
cooperate with the law-enforcement representatives of State 
and local organizations on cases possessing mutual law-en- 
forcement interest. The Bureau has field offices in 37 
strategically located cities throughout the United States. 
Each of these field offices operates under the direction of a 
Special Agent in Charge, who in turn is responsible to the 
Washington headquarters of the Bureau. Each field office 
covers a specified territory, but the work of all offices is 


fully coordinated and on cases which require investigative 
activity in several sections of the country the Bureau's field 
offices function in a coordinated, comprehensive manner, under 
the supervision of the Washington headquarters. In this 
manner, the Bureau is enabled to cover the entire country 
with a far-flung, elastic personnel, varying in quantity and 
in expert knowledge of the problems involved in accordance 
with the varying exigencies of the different types of cases 
with which it is confronted. It endeavors to combine the 
material benefits of a local organization in full touch with 
local conditions, with those arising from a national scope of 
activity and national jurisdictional authority. It may be of 
interest to you to know that last year our Bureau spent the 
sum of $4,680,000 for its operation and during the same 
period it returned to the taxpayers over $38,000,000 in 
property recovered and savings effected. In other words, 
from a financial standpoint alone, and regardless of protec- 
tion afforded to the lives of law-abiding citizens, we returned 
$8 to the taxpayers for every $1 which we spent for costs 
of operation. Further, we secured convictions of 94 of every 
100 persons whom we brought to trial in our cases. 

In closing, I can only reiterate the statements I have 
already made to the effect that the responsibilities of the 
teachers of the country are probably greater than those 
devolving upon the members of any other vocation, other 
than the primary, most important vocation of parenthood. 
Of course, the responsibility for the development of character 
rests upon the parents of our young people. The responsi- 
bility of teachers, even though highly important, is secondary 
thereto. Criminals are developed in the country’s homes. 
Law-abiding, honorable citizens are developed in the coun- 
try’s homes. Probably the primary reason for the wide- 
spread increase of crime and criminals during the past decade 
or so is due to the failure of parents to properly discharge 
their primary responsibility in the rearing of properly edu- 
cated children. Properly educated children are those who 
are taught that an honorable character is of more importance 
than anything in the world. Lacking this, all the education 
that the world can afford is useless. Proper education and 
training cannot be afforded in homes were discipline is lack- 
ing. That discipline is lacking in many modern homes is 
probably too obvious to even a casual observer to require 
detailed amplification or comment. So far as possible I be- 
lieve the teachers of the country should endeavor to supple- 
ment this lack of discipline in the schools. In any event, 
they should and must, if they desire to attain any degree of 
success in their positions, emphasize the moral qualities and 
characteristics that are necessary to the proper development 
of human personality in civilized communities. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation will endeavor in 
the future, in an even greater degree than has been possible 
in the past, to cooperate not only with law-enforcement or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country, but with each and 
every individual in the attainment of better law-enforcement, 
in order that this country may rank high among the nations 
of the earth in which the laws of the people are honored 
and observed. 
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